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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8.  1778. 


Substance  General  BURGOYNE’s 
Speeches  in  the  Houfe  o/* Commons. 
JuJl  publijhed  by  himfelf. 


On  Mr  Vyner’j  Motion*  [P.  lo.] 


The  honourable  gentleman  wifhes  to 
know  what  is  the  difference  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  army  between  the  time  of 
figning  the  convention,  and  the  prefent 
time  ;  and  I  find  the  idea  of  great  defer- 
tion  very  much  prevails.  That  feme 
men  have  deferted,  in  the  worft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  is  true. '  They  are  few,  the 
fcum  of  the  regiments,  and  no  lofs  of 
rearUrength.  The  greater  part  who 
have  abfeonded  have  <  had  no  intention 
to  abandon  ^  the  fcrvice,  and  if  an  epithet 
of  honour  could  at  any  time  be  applied 
to  a  fault,  their^s  might  be  called  an  ho- 
'  murahle  defertion*i  Some  of  thefe  men 
left  letters,  or  fent  meffages  to  their  of¬ 
ficers,  informing  them,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  want  of  neceffaries  and  comforts, 
and  their  inability  to  ferve  in  arms,  they 
had  taken  to  trades  and  day-labour  in 
the  country,  but  that  they  held  them- 
felvcs  under  an  obligation,  from 'which 
their  would-  never  depart,  to  return  to 
their  regiments  whenever  the  time  of  em- 
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barkatlon  was  afeertained:  others,  upon 
a  high,  though  a  miitaken  fuggefiion  of 
fpirit,  made  efforts  to  cffcd:uate  a  paffage 
through  the 'woods,  to  join  the  armies 
under  Sir  William  Howe  or  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  it  is  believed  that  fome  of 
them  fiicceeded.  The  whole  of  the  ab- 
fentecs  may  amount  to  between  five  and 
fix  hundred  men. 

Sir,  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to 
give  the  honourable  gentlemen  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  matter  that  feem  moft  imme¬ 
diately  to  engage  their  attention. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  (as  yet  ftronger 
reafonsfor  agreeing  with  the  amendment), 
to  take  notice  of  what  has  hitherto  paf- 
fed  in  the  houfe,  and  upon  very  imper¬ 
fect  informatioii,<  refpeCting  other  parts 
of  the  late  campaign. 

But,  Sir,  accu Homed  as  I  have  been  to 
be  indulged  by  the  houfe  on  every  occa* 
fion  ;  and  confident,  as  1  ought  to  be 
upon  one  where  their  indulgence  is  juf- 
tice,  I  find  caufe  in  my  own  mind,  in  en¬ 
tering  upon  fo  complicated  a  fubjeCt,  to 
Implore  anew  the  fulleft  fcope  to  their 
patience  and  candour  ;  fora  man,  whofe 
faculties,  far  too  weak  for  fuch  -fhocks, 
are  almoft  unhinged  by  a  fncceffion  of 
difficulties  abroad^  that  fall  to  the  lot  ot 
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few,  and  wbofe  difippointmcnts  and 
anxieties  hate  been  confnmmated  by  the 
unexpected  reception  he  has  met  at  home. 

Neither  courting  nor  fearing  power, 
'  however,  neither  courting  nor  fearing 
party,  J  ftand  here  upon  the  foie  bafts  of 
truth  and  honour,  and  only  aik  fupport 
in  proportion  to  the  juftice  of  my  caufe. 

‘During  my  al^fcnce  an  inquiry  was  in- 
Ailuted,  in  which  my  name  was  very 
much  involved.  I  know,  that  with  all 
that  attention  and  favour  the  houfe  has 
beftowed,  much  implied  cenfure  muft 
have  fallen  upon  me,  from  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings,  and  moreefpecially  from 
the  pofition,  which  I  .cannot  admit  to  be 
a  true  one,  hut  which  I  u'nderftand  has 
been  much  infifttd  upon,  “  That  where 
theie  is  mifearriage  there  muft  be  blame; 
and  corifequently,that  the  acquittal  of  one 
man  infers  the  condemnation  of  another.^^ 
Sir,  the  papers  which  have  l)een  laid 
before  the  houfe  are,  in  fome  refpeCls, 
deficient,  and,  in  others,  fuperfiuous. 
The  firft  fuperftuity  to  which"  1  allude  is, 
a  -private  letter  from  me  to  the  noble 
lord,  acquainting  him  with  my  intention 
of  going  to  Bath  *  ;  of  my  audience  witli 
the  King ;  of  my  felicitation  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  for  active  employment  the  nfext 
campaign;  exprefling  my  hopes  of  his 
lordftiip's  patronage  in  that  purfuit,  and 
concluding  with  fuch  acknowledgments 
and  profeflions  as  w  ere  natural  to  flow 
from  a  warm  and  iinfurpicious  heart  im-‘ 
prefixed  with  a  fenfe  of  another’s  favour. 

Not  conceiving  for  what  poflible  pub¬ 
lic  purpofe  this  letter  was  produced,  1 
can  only  attend  to  the  effects  it  has  had 
to  prejudice  me  perfonally.  Sufpicions 
have  been  excited,  that  at  the  time  I 
v/rotc  that  letter  I  was  courting  com- 
r  land,  and  by  adulatory  means,  in  pre¬ 
ference  and  in  prejudice  to  Sir  Guy  Car-* 
Icton,  under  whom  1  had  had  the  honour 
to  fei  VC,  a  confidential  fecoml,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaign.  Every perfon  irv govern¬ 
ment  fiiight  have  pronounced  my  acquiti 
tal  of  fo  bafe  a  proceeding,  hecaufe  they 
kncw,tho’  the  public  did  not,  that  it  was 
decided  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  no¬ 
tified  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  accordingly, 
that  his  military  command  was  confined 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. '  It  did  not  occur  to  the  noble 
lord  to  ftate  that  fa^,  becaufe  doubtlefs 
be  did  not  forefee  the  prejudices  thp  let¬ 
ter  would  occafion  ;  but  1  cannot  but 
la.nentbe  dkl  not  produce,  other  letters 


of  mine,  w’hich  would  have  removed  ef- 
fedually  every  poflible  fufpicion  of  a  dc- 
ftgn  fo  foreign  to  my  heart  as  that  of 
fupplanting  a  gallant  friend.  Such  let¬ 
ters  would  at  the  fame  time  have  render¬ 
ed  unnecelfary  the  long  train  of  corref  jHin* 
dcnce  laid  upon  your  table,  to  fhow  that 
the  preparations  in  Canada  were  duly 
expedited  ;  becaufe  I '  fliould  have  been 
found  to  exprefs  the  fulled  fenfe  of  the 
zeal,  the  afliduity,  and  the  honour  with 
wdiich  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ai^ed,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  difappointment  in  not  being 
employed  to  condud  the  campaign. 

But,  Sir,  had  any  parts  of  thefe  letters 
(or  of  any  others  neceflary  to  my  juftifi- 
cation,  of  which  I  fay  there  are  many) 
been  private  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word, 
wull  that  excufe"  be  alledged  for  detaining 
them,  when  thtre  has  appeared  before 
you  a  paper  of  the  mod  fecret  nature,  1 
mean  my  thoughts  upon  conducing  the 
war  from  the  fide  of  Canada*.  What 
officer  will  venture  hereafter  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  rheaftires  or  men,  when 
called  upon  by  a  minifter,  if  his  confi¬ 
dence,  his  reafoniiigs,  and  his  prefe¬ 
rences  are  thus  to  be  invidioully  expofed; 
to  create  jealoufies  and  differences  among 
his  fellow-officers’;  and  at  lad  to  put  an 
impofition  upon  the  world,  and  make 
him  rcfponfible  for  the  plan  as  well  as  the 
hazardous  campaign  :  The  plan,  as  ori¬ 
ginally  drawn,  I  have  no  reafon  to  be 
aftiamed  of,  becaufc  it  underwent  the  in- 
fpeidion,  and  had  the  fandlion  of  fome  of 
the  firft  and  ableft  officers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  plan,  as  it  ftood  when  my 
orders  were  framed,  can  with  no  more 
propriety  be  called  mine,  than  any  others 
formed  by  the  cabinet  ,for  the  diftant 
parts  of  America,  dr  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe  where  I .  had  no  participa¬ 
tion  or  concern. — The  noble  lord  well 
knows  that  the  idea  expreffed  in  the  fe¬ 
cret  paper  laid  before  you  of  a  latitude 
to  ad  againft  I^ew-England,  was  crazed  ; 
that  a  power  to  embark  the  troops  in 
cafe  of  imforcfeen  impediments,  and 
make  the  jundion  with  the  fouthern  ar¬ 
my  by  fea,  was  not  admitted — Will  it 
then  be  infinuated  that  the  plan  was 
mine  ?— Why  was  it  not  produced  in  that 
changed  and  garbled  ftate,  by  which  the 
minifter  made  it  his  own  ?  Becaufc  it 
would  have  been  one  proof,  if  one.  had 
been  ’  wanting  to  unprejudiced  minds, 
that  by  cutting  off  every  propofed  lati- 
ttide,  and  confining  the  plan  to  one  only 
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obiea.  i'tiejorcittg  a  paflage  to  Albany, 
the  orders  firamed  upon  that  plan  could 
be  ndotherwifc.iinikrfiood,  than  as  po- 
jitive,  peremptory,  and  indifpenlible.— 
But,  U  has  been  boldly  infinuated,  and 
perhaps  ^ven  credited  by,  fonie  in  this 
houie^  that  the  words  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  orders,  which  are  called  the  laving 
claufe,  were  fpecially  dictated  by  me. — 
Sir,  to  fuppofe  that,  is  to'fuppofe  me  an 
ideot Saving  claufe— to  whom  ?  Surely 
not  to  the  general  who  was  toa»^  under 
it for  fee  the  fituation  in  which  it  puts 
him— Under  the  words  you  are  toadl 
as  exigences  may  require,*’  let  us  fuppofe 
him  to  take  the  cautious  part.  He  makes 
no  attempt  upon  the  enemy,  becaufe  his 
xigeyicy  was  fuch,  that  in  doing  fo  he 
mud  abandon  his  communications  and 
rilk  his  retreat.  What  \yoqld  go¬ 
vernment,  the  army,  and  the  country, 
have  faid  to  him  ?  What  ought  every  man 
to*  l?ave  faid  to  him  who  read  the  prior 
part  of  his  order  ?  “  Is  this  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertion  ?  Is  this  to  'forc^  yqpr  way  to  Al¬ 
bany?  The  enemy  were  paini^tdruck  be¬ 
fore  Britifti  troops  ;  theinnumbers  there¬ 
fore  were  but, as  lhadows.  The  loyalills 
^awaited  your  advance"  to  join  by  thou- 
[fands — Sir  H.  Clinton  was  ready  to  move 
upon  the  lower  part  of  Hudfon’s  river — 
Your  interpretation  of  oiiders  was  non- 
fenfe ;  your  inactivity  was  cowardice — 
You  h^ve  ignominioiifly  loft  the  cam¬ 
paign.** 

Take  the  conlideration  the  other  way. 
— The  general  follows  the  principle,  the 
Ipirit,  and  the  letter  of  his  order — tights 
his  ground  by  inches*  and  mifcarr'ics. — 
“  You  lhall  be  difgraced  for  your  ralh- 
nefs,  fays  the,  minifter — You  had  a  re- 
ferve,  and  Ihould  have  made  ufe  of  it. 
Exigencies  required  that  you  Ihould  have 
remained  on  the  eaft  fide  of  lludfon’s  ri¬ 
ver.**  Sir,  to  imagine  a  general  could 
dictate  fuch  a  dilemma  for  himfclf  is  pre- 
pofterous.  To  believe  that  minifters 
could  mean  it,  is  fevere  credulity  againft 
them  ;  it  would  be  to  believe  them  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  equivocation  of  a  fiend,  to  in- 
i lire  the  ruin  of  thofe  whoaCted  under 
their direction,  whatever  part  they  ihould 
take;  I  charge  them  not  fo  heavily,  1 
am  peiiuaded  that  faving  clanfe  was 
meant  when  it  was  penned,  as  it  has 
been  underftood  by  me,  by  Sir  WilRam 
Howe,  and  by  every  other  perfon  who 
has  read  it,  as  referring  folely  to  exigen¬ 
cies  after  the  arrival  of  my  army  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

Cut,  Sir,  this  ideal  blame  in  not  ^vail¬ 


ing  myfelf  of  the  faving  claufe,  has  been 
fupporied  by  a  ftory,  that  I  ftiould  hardly 
have  believed  it  wiihin  malevolence  to  • 
invent,  but  which  I  find  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  with  great  indiiftry,  viz.  That  Ge¬ 
nerals  Philips  and  Frafrr  remonftraled 
againft  the  paflage  of  the  Hiidfon*s  river ; 
and  that  finding  their  remonftrances  of 
no  avail,  they  took  tjie  parts  of  brave 
men  in  defpair,  and  perfevered  in  their 
duty  againft  their  reaibii.  Upon  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  gentleman,  without  any  faving 
or  refervation  foever,  I  pronounce  that 
report  to  be  a  direct  and  abominable 
falfehood.  Sir,  thofe  ofiiceis  were  the 
eyes  and  the  hands  by  which  I  conducted 
.all  material  operations  :  more  able  advi- 
fers,  or  more  faithful  friends,  never  exif- 
ted :  that  they  faw  1  was  p  aced  in  an 
arduous  fituation,  and  fck  for  my  difti- 
culties,  it  is  true;  but  that  they  ever 
.dropt  a  fyllable  that  implied  an  idea  tliat 
I  had  an  alternative,  I  flatly  deny.  The 
indefatigable  alacrity  of  Gen.  Pnilips  to 
bring  forward  the  tranfports  preparatory 
to  the  paflage  of  the  river,  was  uncom¬ 
mon  even  in  fupport  of  a  favourite  object; 
it  would  have  been  uncommon  indeed, 
had  he  aCted  with  fecret  reiuCtancy  I  As 
to  Gen.Frafer,  our  communicat-ons  were 
thofe  of  the  raoft  unreferved  friendfliip; 
and  it  is  my  pride  to  affirm,  that  the  con- 
fonancy  of  his  fentiments  with  mine  were 
almoft  invariable.  Upon  the  palFage  of 
the  Hudfon's  river  in  particular,  he 
thought  it  of  uncoiUrovei  liblc  expedien¬ 
cy  ;  he  thought  it  gloricas  danger  ;  he 
was  ccnfulted  upon  all  ineafiircs  at  the 
time,  and  fiibrcqucnt  to  it;  he  bore  an 
active  part  in  many  ;  he  approved  of  all  ; 
and  the  lait  feiUence  he  uttered  was  a 
niefldge  of  afieCtion  and  good  wiflies  to 
me. 

The  other  falfehoods  that  have  been 
difperfed,  are  below  refutation;  fuch  as 
the  delays  occafioned  by  carrying  for¬ 
ward  all  the  artillery,  and  a  curnberous 
train  of  baggage.  That  all  the  artilltry 
was  with  the  army  is  falfe,  for  the  heavy 
train  wasfent  back  to  Canada  :  tl.t  field- 
train  which  remained  was  that  which 
had  been  delliued  for  the  expedition 
when  Sir  Gny  Carleton  expeCted  to  have 
the  conduct  of  it  in  perfon. 

The  fuppofed  quantity  of  baggage  is 
equally  erroneous.  I  cannot  fuffer  an 
idea  fo  unjuft  to  the  fpirit  of  the  aimy 
.  to  remain  upon  the  minds  of  the  public. 
All  baggage  ol  bulk,  to  the  abridgment  cf 
many  material  comforts,  had  been  cheei - 
fully  left  behind  by  the  officers;  fome  cf 
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them  had  riot  beds ;  many  lay  in  foldicrs’  inftrudlion,  or  the  general  from  that\ 


tents ;  and  1  know  none  that  had  more 
than  the  common  ntceflaries  for  active 
fervice. 

Sir,  it  would  be  trifling  with  theHoiife 
to  dwell  longer  upon  thefe  cenfures,  the 
offspring  ot  maliccf  and  ignorance ;  the 
prevalence  of  fuch  reports  tends  to  one 


his  execution  ;  I  here,  in  my  place,  as  a 
reprclcntative  of  the  nation,  require  and 
demand  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  the  mifearriage  of  the  nor. 
therh  army  in  an  expedition  from  Ca¬ 
nada. 

It  is  a  great  national  object.  The  cri. 

_  _ 1.— _ _ '  • 


^fe— It  would  perfuade  the  world,  at  fisof  the  time  emphatically  requires  it. 
lcaft,that  material  faults  could  not  a-  Theexiftence  of  the  Britifh  empire  de- 
bound,  when  detradlion  itfelf  is  reduced  pends  upon  the  exertion  of  the  inilitary, 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  accufation.  and  the  beft  foundation  for  public  Ipirit 
I  would  alk  of  minifters  themfelvcs,  is  public  juftice.  In  addition  to  the  na 
what  would  be  their  feelings,  if,  after  an  tural  animation  which  as  Britons  the  ar 
unfuccefsful  undertaking  ot  high  truft  and  my  pofl'efs,  place  before  their  eyes  that 
importance,  and  debarred,  by  an  inter-  fecondary  fpring  and  controller  of  human 
didlion,  from  the  prefence  of  their  fovc-  actions,  reward  and  punifbment.  Let 
reign,  the  means  of  fubmitiing  their  con-  the  firft  and  mod  glorious  reward,  the 
dudt  to  that  royal  bread,  where  judice,  honed  applaiife  of  the  country,  be  obtain- 
and  benevolence,  and  prote<flion  to  the  ed  by  ferutiny  into  truth  for  thofe  who 
innocent  are  ever  to  be  expefted,  except  deferve  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  been 
when  truth  is  perverted  or  concealed —  delinquency,  let  the  fpirit  of  Manlius 
what  would  be  their  feelings  if  refufed  prefide  in  the  pUHilhment. 
alio  an  appeal  to  their  country  ?  To  my 

brother- officers  in  parliament  I  would  The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  lieav’ 
more  particularly  apply  for  fupport  to  **  Exads  feverity  from  all  our  thoughts.” 
-this  amendment,  as  a  common  caufe  of 

the  profeffion  :  they  will  confider  the  If  there  has  been  difobedience;  if  iin 
difeouragement  that  mud  enfiie,  and  the  authorifed  by  circumdances,  if  uncompd 
injury  the  fervice  mud  fuffer,  if  an  officer,  led  by  orders  (for  1  never  (brink  from  that 
who  is  confeious  to  have  done  his  bed,  plea),  a  general  has  ralhly  advanced  upon 
whofe  greated  enemies  pretend  not  to  the  enemy,  and  engaged  again d  infur- 
impute  to  him  any  other  charges  than  mouutable  odds,  the  difeipline  of  the  date 
excefs  of  zeal  and  erroneous  judgment,  fhould*  drike,  thougH  it  were  a  favou- 
and  even  thefe  charges  founded  upon  a  rite  fon. 

mutilated  date  of  fads— What  is  the  «  r  r-a  j  r  j.  i  a 

ftate  of  officers,  if  upon  fuch  grounds,  dchgaadpalum. 

and  by  the  artful  management  of  other  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  means  to  excite 
circumdances,  they  arc  difgraced  at  true  ambition  in  your  leaders,  thefe  arc 


coitrt,  put  by,  if  not  inevitably  preclud-  the  means  to  keep  them  in  due  redraint; 
ed  the  judgment  of  a  military  tribunal,  this  was  the  fydem  of  the  glorious  pa- 
and  at  lad  denied  the  only  pofiible  means  triot*,  whrfe  obfequies  you  now  tele- 
of  judilipation  that  rcmains--a  parlia-  brate,  and  could  his  afhes  awaken,  theyfi 
mentary  invedigation  of  a  meafure  of  would  burd  their  cearmients  in  funrcrt 

A  ,  e*  •  .  ^ 


ftate, {with  which  the  rectitude  or  crimi-  of  it, 

nalily  of  their  conduct  is  infeparably  As  for  myfelf,  if  I  am  guilty,  I  fear  I 
blended?  am  deeply  guilty:  an  army  lod  !  the 

To  all  thefe  confiderations,  Sir,  I  fanguine  expc<5tation  of  the  kingdom  dif- 
could  join,  were  it  expedient,  many  more  appointed  !  a  foreign  vrar  caufed,  or  tl  e 
perluafivc  calls  upon  the  human  heart,  commencement  of  it  accelerated  !  an  cf- 
to  take  up  this  proceeding  for  the  fake  fulion  of  as  brave  blood  as  ever  run  in 
of  an  injured  individual;  but  I  wave  an  Britifli  veins  died,  and  the  fevered  family 
appeal  to  piivate  fentiments,  and  defire  did  redes  combined  wdth  public  calamitv. 
the  motion  to  be  confidered  as  a  call  — Jfthisraafs  of  mileries  be  indeed  the 
upon  the  public  duty  of  the  hoiifc ;  and,  confequence  of  my  mifeondudt,  vain  will 
divefting  myfelf,  as  far  as  podible,  of  be  the  extenuation  I  can  plead  of  my 
every  perfonal  motive,  fcorning  the  piti-  perfonal  fufferings,  fatigue  and  hardfinp) 
ful  contention,  lor  fiigh  comparatively  laborious  days  and  llceplefs  nights,  ill 
it  would  be,  whether  the  minifter  (hould  ' 

exonerate  himfelf  from  this  error  in  his  . .  *  Lord  Chatham. 
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health  and  trying  fituations,  poor  and  in- 
fuSnt  will  be  fuch  atonement  in  the 
iudgmeiitof  my  country,  or  perhaps  in 
the  eyes  of  God— yet,  with  this  dreadful 
alternative  in  view,  I  provoke  a  trial— 
Give  me  enquiry — I  put  the  interefts 
that  hang  molt  emphatically  by  the  heart- 
ftrlngs  of  man— my  fortune— my  honour 
—my  head— 1  had  almoft  faid  my  falva- 
tion,  upon  the  teft. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  confolation  to  me  think 
that  I  lhall  be,  even  in  furmife,  the  only 
culprit— Whatever  fate  may  attend  the 
general  who  led  the  army  to  Saratoga, 
their  behaviour  at  that  memorable  fpot 
muft  entitle  them  to  the  thanks  of  their 
country — Sir,  it  was  a  calamitous,  it  was 
an  awful,  but  it  w^as  an  honourable  hour — 
During  the  fufpence  of  the  anfwer  from 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  to  the  refulal 
made  by  me  of  complying  with  the  igno¬ 
minious  conditions  he  had  propofed,  the 
countenance  of  the  troops  beggars  def- 
cription— a  patient  fortitude,  a  fort  of 
Item  refignation,  that  no  pencil  or  Ian 
guage  can  reach,  fat  on  every  brow.  I 
am  confident  every  breaft  was  prepared 
to  devote  its  laft  drop  of  blood,  rather 
than  fuflTer  a  precedent  to  ftand  upon  the 
Britifii  annals  of  an  ignoble  furrender. 

Sir,  an  important  fubjed  of  enquiry, 
as  I  mentioned  at  my  out-fet,  ftill  re¬ 
mains — the  tranfadtions  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  caufe  of  the  detention  of  the 
troops.  If  I  there  have  .been  guilty,  let 
me  there  alfo  be  the  only  fufi'erer. 

Sir,  there  is  a  famous  ftory  in  antient 
hiftory,  that  bears  fome  analogy  to  my 
circumftances ;  and  when  allufions  tend 
to  excite  men’s  minds  to  exertions  of 
virtue  or  policy,  I  iliall  never  thin!:  them 
pedantic  or  'mlfplaced.  The  event  I 
mean  happened  in  an  age  when  Roman 
virtue  was  at  its  height. .  It  was  that 
wherein  Manlius  devoted  his  fon,  and 
the  tirft  Decius  devoted  himfelf.  A  Ro¬ 
man  army,  Ihut  up  by  the  Samnites  at 
Candium,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
their  arms,  and  to  fubmit'  to  the  more 
ignominious  condition  of  pafTing  undev 
the  yoke  of  the  enemy.  The  conful  who 
had  commanded  them  propofed  in  the 
fen  ate  to  break'  the  treaty  whereby  the 
army  was  loll*  to  the  ftatc,  and  to'  make 
him  in  p^rfon  the  expiation,'  by  fending 
him  bound  to  the  enemy  to  fufter  death 
at  their  hands.  In  one  point  of  view  the 
prefen t  cafe  extremely  differs  from  the 
example,  becaufe  by  the  treaty  at  Sara¬ 
toga  the  army  was  &ved  to  the  ft  ate.  It 


is  the  non-compliance  with  public  faith 
that  alone  can  lole  it— and  here  the 
parallel  will  hold  :  If  I  . have  been  inftru- 
mental  in  the  lofs  of  thofc  brave  troops 
Jirtce  iht  treaty,  I  am  as  culpable  as  if  I 
had  loft  them  iy  the  treaty,  and  ought  to 
be  the  fticrifice  to  redeem  them.  Sir, 
this  reference  may  appear  vain- glorious. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  exifts 
in  thefe  times  public  fpirit  ferioufly  to 
emulate  fuch  examples.  I  perhaps  ihould 
find  myfelf  unequal ;  but  others  who  are 
moft  ready  to  judge  me  fo,  mwft  at  leaft 
give  credit  to  ond  motive  for  ftaiing  the 
parallel — that  I  am  too  confeious  of  in¬ 
nocence  to  apprehend  there  is  the  leaft 
rifk  of  being  expofed  to  the  trial. 

Sir,  1  have  only  to  return  my  fincereft 
thanks  to  the  houfc  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  endured  fo  long  a  tref- 
pafs  upon  their  time,  and  to  join  my 
hearty  concurrence  with  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  Ipoken  in  favour  ot  the 
amendment. 

Description  and  Character  of  the 
Athenians.  [P.  6.J 

But  inftead  of  bellowing  indiferimi- 
nate  panegyric  on  •his  glorious  peo¬ 
ple,  we  alfo,  in  juftice,  muft  cenfure  their 
faults.  Thefe,  perhaps,  were  more  owing  to  d 
the  democratic  form  of  their  government,  ( 
than  their  own  natural  difpofuion.  Blin¬ 
ded  by  prejudice,  hurried  away  by  paf- 
fion,  Iwayed  by  a  popular  orator,  the 
people  were  fometimes  fediiced  by  the 
performance  of  adions  which  cannot  be 
juftified.  The  death  of  a  Socrates,  the 
banilhnient  of  an  Ariftides,  and  of  a  De- 
mofthenes,  will  for  ever  tarnilli  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Athenian  name.  They  are, 
however,  chiefly  expofed  to  cenfure  in 
peririitting  the  pradice  of  llavcry  (which 
has  been  already  deferibed).  As  all  man¬ 
kind  arc  by  nature  free,  how  unjiift  was 
it  for  that  othervvife  aceomplillu  d  peo¬ 
ple,  to  rob  their  fellow-crcatiues  of 
that  bed  of  bkn'ingx  whicli  the  liberal 
hand  of  Nature  has  bellowed.  And 
how  illiberal  the  reafonings  of  Aiiftolle 
and  fome  of  the  ancients,  who  atTirmed, 
that  “  while  endowed  wdlh  feeble  intcl- 
lednal  poweis,  and  great  bodily  ftrcngtli, 
fome  nations  are  evidently  (lamped  with 
theeiifignsof fervitude.  Others(ruch,faid 
they,  as  the  Greeks,)  blcft^with  nice^ 
fenlibiiity  and  more  elevated  genius,  are 
created  to  be  the  unlimited  mailers  of 
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mankind  Living  in  an  age,  and  in  a 
coiintiy,  which  had  produced  fo  many 
great  men,  cnthufufm  and  national  pre¬ 
judice  niight  have  inftigated  Ariftotle  to 
hazard  the  ungenerousrefleftion ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  hath,  in  this  inftance,  at  lead, 
proved  him  no  lefs  an  uncandid  phyfio- 
logift,thanan  inaccurate  philofophcr.  For 
many  of  thefe  nations  whom  he  hid 
doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  perpetual 
ilavery,  now,  “  proudly  eminent,"  Aiirie 
confpicuous  in  every  branch  of  literature; 
while  the  Greeks,  thefe  Lords  of  the 
creation,  overwhelmed  with  ignorance 
and  lupcrftition,  cringe  beneath  the  feep- 
Icr  of  the  barbarous  Turk  f. 

Indeed,  liberty  is  congenial  to  our  na¬ 
ture.  Deprived  of  this  bletfing,  exigence 
becomes  miferable,  and  fociety  delightlefs. 
If  liberty,  then,  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
if  a  lovc'of  liberty  is  inherent  in  the  hu¬ 
man  conftitution,  though  the  pradice  of 
ages  confirms,  and  the  cuftom  of  nations 
gives  a  fandion  to  the  inftitution  of  fla- 
very,  it  muft,  however,  be  condemned, 
as  fubvcrfivc  of  every  principle  of  equity, 
repugnant  to  every  dldate  of  humanity. 

Yet,  though  Athens  was,  like  other 
nations,  highly  culpable  in  this  refped, 
we  mud  allow  that  the  blaze  ef  thofe 
virtues  which  their  renowned  (late  dif- 
playcd,  the  many  unufual  favours  they 
granted  to  their  Haves,  greatly  palliate 
the  enormity  of  their  guilt.  For  even 
though  we  feel  its  irjuftice  ;  though  we 
fiiffer  for  the  unequal  treatment  to  which 
the  flaves  were  expofed,yet  when  we  re¬ 
fled  only  on  the  fiipeiior  order  of  men 
in  the  ft  ate  ;  w’hen  we  refled  on  the  ttea* 
dy  virtue  of  the  citizen,  or  the  intrepid 
valour  of  the  fjldicr,  we  are  apt  to  for- 

*  Picatlle,  HutcLlnfon  s  Mor.  Pby* 

•f  Mr  Huniff  in  bis  Efl^y  on  National 
Charaders,  argues  flUl  more  abfurdly* — 
‘‘  lam  apt  to  fu/pebl^  fays  be^  that  tbe  ne> 
groes  are  naturally  inferior  to  tbe  bites*  ^ 
— There  never  was  a  ciuUized  nation  of 
any  other  complexion  but  <itjhitc^  nor  even 
any  individual  eminent  either  for  a^iort 
f peculation*  No  ingenious  arts  among 
them^  no  manufciBures^  no fciences.^Tbere 
are  negro  flaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe^ 
of  qjohicb  none  ever  df covered  any  Jymp^ 
toms  of  ingenuity ^^-^Thefe  a/fertions  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  boldnefs^  than 
their  truth*  Who  built  tbe  metropolis  of 
Mexico  ?  Have  the  Africans  or  Americans 
no  ingenious  arts  ? 


get,  like  themfelvcs,  that  Oaves  have  a 
tie  to  be  treated  like  men  *. 

Cleon, 

‘Banks  of  Avon* 

[The  following  Epi file  breathes  fuchalU 
beralfly  and  benevolence  of  Icntimerit 
'  and  iscloathed  in  fuch  genuine  fimpli 
city  of  ftylc,  fo  charadcriftic  of  the  pi  in 
ciples  of  the  fociety,  that  it  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable  to  mpft  of  our  rea 
ders.] 

EpisTLE^row  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Rakers  in  London,  held  by 
Adjournments  y  from  the  %th  of  the  Sixth 
Mont  by  17  j^y  to  the  1 2th  of  the  farrie  in 
clufive* 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  elfcwhcre. 

Dear  Friends  and  B^-ethreny 

WE  falute  you  in  a  feufe  of  that  pure 
’and  powerful  love  which,  through 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  been  merci¬ 
fully  renewed  to  us  in  this  our  large  and 
ft>lemn  aflembly^  to  the  help  and  refrefh 
ment  of  our  fpints  in  tranfading  the  af 
fairs  of  the  church,  which  have  been  con 
duded  in  the  fellowfhip  of  the  gofpel,  and 
under  a  deep  engagement  of  mind  for  the 
whole  flock  and  family,  that  all  may  be 
fincerely  concerned,  and  truly  enabled  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where w'ith 
we  are  callra,  in  lowlinefs  and  mecknefs 
wuth  long-fuffering,  forbearing  one  ano 
ther  in  Idve,  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

The  amount  of  friends  fufferin 
brought  in  this  year  from  the  counties 
England  and  Wales,  being  principally  for 
tithes,  and  thofe  called  church-rates,  is 
4,591 1.  and  thofe  from  Ireland,  1,677!. 

By  accounts  received  from  the  feveral 
quarterly  meetings  in.  England,  and  by 
epiftles  from  Wales,  North  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  Holland,  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
we  are  acquainted  that  love  and  unity  are 
generally  preferved  in  the  churches  ;  and 
that  a  conliderable  number  hath  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fociety,  by  convincement,  in 
various  parts.  We  are  alfo  informed, 
that  the  difliculties  and  diftrefles  of  or.r 
friends  in  America  have  been,  and  ft  ill 

*  Fergufon^s  Effay  on  Civil  Society* 
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continue  to  be,  great,  in  divers  provin- 

is  faid,  “  cometh  not  forth 
of  the  dull,  neither  doth  trouble  fpring 
out  of  the  ground.*"  Let  the  prefent  ca¬ 
lamities,  therefore,  awfully  imprefs  every 
mind,  and  lead  us  ferioufiy  to  reflect,  both 
on  the  many  mercies  we,  with  our  fellow 
fiibje^s,  have  long  and  largely  enjoyed, 
and  the  didrelTing  profped  now  before 
us ;  that  all  may  individually  turn  to  the 
Lord  with  full  purpofe  of  heart,  and,  in  a 
(enfe  of  our  own  iidthingncfs  and  unwor- 
thinefs,  abide  in  humble  proftration  of 
fpirit  before  him,  that  he  may  vouchfafe 
to  forgive  our  offences,  to  renew  his  co¬ 
venant  of  peace  with  us,  and  enable  us  to 
walk  as  lights  in  the  world;  and  by  our 
favoufy  converfation  and  exemplary  con- 
dufl,  to  lead  the  tender  enquirer  into  the 
life  of  riphteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs. 

We  alfo  tenderly  intreat,  that  ntfnc 
v;ho  have  received  a  fenfe  of  divine  vifita- 
tion  may  cither  reft  contented  with  a  bare 
convincement,  or  fatisfy  thcmfelves  with 
having  been  enabled  to  make  fome  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  way  to  life  and  falvation, 
concluding  they  have  fufficicntly  attain¬ 
ed,  that  they  are  already  made  whole, 
and  that  all  is  fafe  and  vvell  with  them; 

I  for  fuch  may  be  affured,  they  have  fuffer- 
%  ed  lofs,  though  they  fee  it  not ;  and  if 
'  tliey  fo  continue,  will,  at  heft,  fettle  in  a 
’  ftate  of  weaknefs,  dwarfifhncfs,  and  dan¬ 
ger.  Let  not  therefore  any  fit  at  eafe  in 
Zion ;  but  let  all  arife,  and  with  zeal  and 
fervency  prefs  daily  forward,  following  on 
to  know  the  Lord,  and  acknowledging  him 
in  all  their  ways,  that  he  may  diredl  their 
paths ;  left,  like  the  backfiiders  in  Ifrael, 
they  fall  in  the  wildernefs,  and  never  ob¬ 
tain  an  inheritance  in  the  promifed  land. 

Had  every  one  in  profeftion  with  us 
been  duly  careful  to  live  in  fubjedtion  to 
the  principle  of  truth,  thofe  afili<^ting  oc- 
calions  of  forrow  and  of  cenfure,  which 
arife  from  an  inordinate  purfuit  of  the 
profits,  the  plea fiirea  of  the  wotld,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  An  extenfion  of  trade  and  hufi- 
nefs  beyond  the  bounds  ofprudence,  jiif- 
tice,  and  propriety,  and  the  limitations  of 
God's  holy  witnefs  in  the  confcience, can¬ 
not  obtain  that  divine  blefiing  which  alone 
maketh  truly  rich,  and  adds  no  forrow  : 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  hazardous  adventures  of  the  covetous 
andr%ipnident  ftiould  terminate  in  their 
lailure,  the  gtief  of  their  fi  iends,  the  hurt 


of  their  connections,  and  reproach  of  their 
profeflion. 

Experience  hath  abundantly  verified 
that  juft  and  ftriking  reflection  in  Holy 
Writ;  “  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  fnare,  and  into  many 
foolifh  and  hurtful  hifts,  which  drown 
men  in  deArJiCtion  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ; 
which,  while  fome  coveted  ^ifter,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themfelves  through  with  many  forrows."^ 

Being  painfully  affeCted  with'  fome  re¬ 
cent  inftances  of  this  nature,  we  earneft- 
ly  exhort,  that  friends,  in  the  diftriCts  of 
their  refpeClive  monthly  meetings,  be 
watchful  over  one  another  in  love,  and 
particularly  caution  fuch  as  appear  in 
danger  of  launching  beyond  their  depth, 
by  entering  in  concerns  too  extenfive,  or 
too  numerous  for  their  abilities  to  dif- 
charge  with  punctuality  and  honour :  and 
where  dealing  with  any  fuch  is  found  re- 
quifite,  we  intreat  you,  brethren,  have 
no  refpeCl  to  perfons  in  judgment;  yet, 
as  the  apoftle  Jude  dire^s,  “  On  fome 
having  compaifion,  making  a  difference," 
acording  to  the  adverfity  of  cafes.  Rut 
if  any  wilfully  proceed  againft  the  advice 
or  admonition  of  friends,  let  them  in  due 
time  be  dealt  with  as  the  difeipline  of  the 
fociety  requires. 

And  we  further  moft  tenderly  exhort, 
that  all  be  warned  againft  fpending  their 
time,  and  the  fubftance  in  their  hands, 
unprgfitably,  by  reforting  to  places  of 
vain,  irreligious,  and  diffipating  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  alfo,  againft  high  and  expen- 
five  living,  or  an  affectation  of  pomp  and 
figure  :  by  which  unw^arrantable  and  un¬ 
becoming  practices,  many  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  want  of  a  piece  of  bread,  be- 
fidesthe  lofs  they  have  fuftained  in  credit 
and  character,  and  the  diftrels  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  which  are  the  certain  conftquen- 
ces  of  fuch  mIfeonduCt. 

The  facred  writings  inform  us,  Clu Ift 
**  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  Ihould 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themfelves,  but 
unto  him  who  died  for  them."  To  live 
unto  him,  we  muft  live  and  w’alk  in  bis 
fpirit,  obferve  his  precepts,  and  follow  his 
example  in  the  wMy  of  biirriility,  modera¬ 
tion  and  felf-denial,  otherw-ife  we  cannot 
be  his  followers.  “  If  any  man  (faith  he) 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  bimfcif,. 
and  take'iiphiscrofs daily,  and  follow*  me." 

A  profelfional  belief  in  Chrift,  and  of 
the  doCti  iiies  of  the*gofpe!,  may  denomi- 


nate  us  Chriftians ;  but  to  be  Chriftians 
indeed)  we  ouill  be  endued  with  the  fpi- 
rit  and  nature  of  chriftianity.  He  is  not 
a  Jew  (faith  the  apoftie)  who  is  one  out¬ 
wardly  neither  is  he  a  true  Chriftian 
-Who  is  only  one  outwardly;  “for,  in 
Chriftjefus,  neither  circumcifion  availeth, 
nor  uncircumeifion,  but  a  new  creature” 

_ If  ary  m^n  be  in  Chrilt,  he  is  a  new 

creature.”  Confequently  no  man  is  in 
reality  any  further  a  Chriftian,  than  as  he 
is  created  anew  in  Chrift  Jefus.  “It  is 
the  fpirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flcrfh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing.” 

Seeing  therefore,  that  elTential  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  religion  is  only  produced  and 
maintained  in  us,  through  a  renovation' 
of  heart  by  the  fpirit,  the  more  frequently 
we  wait  for  its  powerful  influence,  and 
the  more  fervently  we  feek  it,  the  often- 
cr  we  (hall  find  it  renewed  to  us ;  for, 
“they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  (hall  renew 
their  ftrength  ;  theyiball  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  lhall  run  and  not  be 
weary ;  they  fljiall  walk  and  not  faint.” 

Finally,  brethren,  as  the  prefent  feafon 
is’^a  time  of  d^ep  exercife  and  trial,  let 
every  one  be  w’eightily  imprefled  with  a 
living  concern,  to  look  fteadily  to  him 
who  is  able  to  fave  to  the  uttermoft  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him.  If  we  live 
in  his  fear,  we  (hall  have  juft  ground  to 
confide  in  his  protedion;  and  that  he  will 
preferve  it  through  all  the  viciflTitudes  of 
this  mutable  ftate,  in  the  fafe  munition  of 
his  own  fpirit  and  power,  where  the  infta- 
bility  of  things  without  will  not  be  fuf- 
fered  improperly  or  immoderately  to  af- 
fed  us.  The  things  of  the  world  are  in 
continual  fliiduation  and  uncertainty, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  hope  and  depen¬ 
dence  that  any  place  upon  them,fuch  will 
be  their  lofs  and  difappointment :  but 
“  they  who  triift  in  the  Lord  fliall  be  as 
mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moved” — 
For,  “  as  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerufalem,  fo  is  the  Lord  round  about  his 
people,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.” 

“  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
be  with  you  all.  Amen  !” 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  yearly- 
meeting,  by  Isaac  Wilson. 

clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year.  * 

Curious  Anecdotes  of  the  late  M.  De 

Voltaire.  From  an  ingenious  nuork^ 
juft  publj/hed^  vititkdy  Bagatelles. 

[P.  14.] 

EING  exiled  the-kingdom  of  France 
(fome  people  only  fay  the  court},  he 


pafied  over  to  England,  the  fureft,  as  the 
happieft  afylum  to  a  gentleman  and  a  ge- 
nius.  ^  He  raifed  fubferiptions  there,  un¬ 
known  to  any  native;  and  which,  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  might  be,  or  is,  indeed, 
called  contributions. 

On  his  wifiiing  to  return  home  on  fome 
private  affairs,  he  ftrongly  folicited  the 
then  French  miniftry  to  obtain  leave  for 
fuch  a  favour  to  himfelf ;  but,  however 
publicly  his  majefty  might  approve  and 
countenaflee  fuch  recal,  the  revengeful 
minifters  were  not  eafily  reconcileable, 
but  became  very  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  it. 
But  Voltaire  (ever  an  over- match  in  po¬ 
litics  and  genius  for  thefe  his  enemies  of 
ftate)  wrote  to  fome  powerful  friends  in 
Germany,  and  fuddenly  got  himfelf  in- 
vefted  with  a  public  charadter :  I  think 
it  was  either  from  the  eledtorate  of  Co- 
logn,  or  prince  bifliop  of  Liege. 

On  obtaining  this  rank,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  fet  off  for  the  court  of  Vcrfailles,  ha¬ 
ving  previoufly  got  his  credentials  ac¬ 
knowledged  before  he  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  public. 

On  his  firft  appearance,  the  reader  may 
well  imagine  what  a  buzz  there  was 
throughout  the  drawing-room  of  fuch  an 
inquifitive  court ;  and  of  courfe  his  old 
enemies,,  from  curiofity  and  not  affec¬ 
tion,  encircled  him,  and  began  as  ufual 
their  congratulations,  each  equally  en¬ 
deavouring  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  in 
general  themfelves  from  any  hand  in  his 
banilhment.  After  hearing  what  they 
all  had  to  offer,  he  faid,  “  By  being  thus 
exiled  my  country  fo  long,  I  am  incap¬ 
able  of  underftanding  your  language  now 
with  prccifion.  But  if  you  will  talk  to 
my  fccretary  here,  or  any  of  my  train, 
they  will  inform  me,  when  I  get  home^ 
what  kind  fervices  you  mean  to  me. 

His  pardon  was  foon  after  fealed,  and 
it  is  faid,  that,  by  this  infolence  of  his, 
as  alfo  his  being  honoured  with  a  public 
charadter(in  which  department  he  might 
equally  ferve  or  injure  them)  that  the 
very  miniftry,  once  his  enemies,  were 
now  the  firft  leaders  to  his  pardon.” 

He  feemed  fond  (politically  fo,  per¬ 
haps,  becaufe  the  Englifh  at  Geneva  are 
his  beft  friends  in  all  kind  of  fubferip¬ 
tions,  witnefs  his  edition  of  Corneille)  to 
recount  the  honours  he  received,  and 
connexions  he  made  in  England  ;  and 
related  that  one  evening  all  the  geniiifes 
were  affembled  in  compliment  to  him  at 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough’s  on  Parfon’s 
Green.  As  he  had  read  and  admired 
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lAddifon^s  works,  more  than  any  other, 
he  was  happy  to.  plant  himfelf  near 
great  a  man,  himielf  being  then  a  ftrip- 

Ting.  .  .  ;  *  . 

It  fo  happened  our  Enghfh  author  was 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  taciturnity,  but  had 
dr:nk  too  much,  even  fo.as  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  difchargej  fomc.  (hare  of  what  he 
had  loaded  his  ftomach  with  ;  when  the 
evening  ended,  apd  the  company  fepa- 
rating,  .Voltaire  waited  on  Mr  Addifon 
to  the  coach,  confelfed  his  obligation  at 
having  tl>e  honour  to  fit  fo  near  him  all 
the  time;,  but.  added,/*. That,  he  was 
forry  to  fay  the  belt  thing  which  came 
out  of  his  mouth  that'  night  was  the 
claret.” 

It  was  at  the  fame  tjme  he  claimed  the 
merit  of  fiirnifhihg  Mr  Pope  with  the 
metaphor  of  his  ape  in  the  firft  Elfay  oa 
Man  ;  and  even  fays,  that  many  other 
of  the  heft  philofopliical  maxims  were 
his  own,  particularly  all  that  portion  of 
natural  government. 

His  favourite  prodiidlions  in  our  laU- 
guage  were  Garth’s  Difpenfatory,  Prior’s 
Henry  and  Emma,  Pope’s  prologue  to 
Catp,.andthe  fmali.ell  works  of  Pope; 
but  as  to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  he 
could  hardly  Ipeak  of  them  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  patience. 

In  .  his  observations  on  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  (a  play  hv  utterly  defpifed)  he  hit 
on  a  blunder  of  our  great  Englifh  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  which  I  could  wifti  had  not 
been  fo  vifible,  viz. 

“  And  now,”  fays  he,  the  firfi  a<5t 
ends  with  the  king  giving  his  royal  or¬ 
ders  (and  which  muft  never  be  difobeyed) 
to  fire  all  the  cannon  round  the  ramparts, 
two  hundred  years  before  gunpowder 
was  invented.” 

The  famous  foliloquy  of,  **  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,”  he  has  varioufly  burlefqued ; 
as  thus : 

**  To  dance,  or  not  to  dance. 

To  drink,  or  not  to  drink. 

To  drefs,  or  not  to  drefs, 

To  ride,  or  not  to  ride,  . 

To  pay,  or  not  to  pay, 

,  To  iing,  or  not  to  fiug ;  that  is  the 
queftion.” 

On  an  Englifh  gentleman’s  taking  leave 
of  him,  to  go  to  London,  he  faid,  “  Well, 
Sir,  I  will  come  and  fee  you,  when 
you  are  got  home- — but  that  is  af¬ 
ter  I  am  dead :  there  are  above  twenty 
ghofts  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  why 
fhould  not  1  be  one  among  them.” 
iiis  favourite  .  work  was  \h^.FuceIl£ 
VoL.  XLl. 
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£  Orleans^  which,  in  fa£t,'is  tbe:Hudibras 
of  the  French  poetry  and  language*  His 
pi^ure  has  been  often  drawn  looking  on 
his  Henriade;  but  I  believe  he  had  not 
that  affection  for  it  he.  had  for  many,  o* 
ther  of  his  performances. 

An  Luglifli  gentleman,  who  flept  ong 
night  at  his  houfe,  begged  a  book  of  him 
to  amnfe  him  when  he  rofe  in  the  moro,.- 
ing:  on  which  VqltaiTe  gave  him  his  P«- 
ctlle  £OrUans ;  adding,  *‘  A  virgin  in  my 
houfe  is  no  final  1  rarity.” 

.  Bein.g  afkcd  which  of  his  tragedies  he 
molt  affedted,  he.replted,  Olympia ;  for 
the  fame  reafon,”  fays  he,  **  that  a  man 
is  proud  of  having  a  child  at  feventy- 
five/’  .  ,  ,  . 

At  the  rehearfal  of  one  of  his  own  tra* 
gedies,  Mr  Cramer,  bookfeller  at  Gene¬ 
va  (and  Voltaire’s  own  immediate  pit- 
blilber),  was  finilhing  his  part,  which  waa 
to  end  with  fome  dying  fentences ;  when 
Voltaire,  all  defpotic  over  thofe  he  thought 
his  dependants,  cried  out  aloud,  “  Cra¬ 
mer,  you  lived  like  a  prince,  for  the  four 
preceding  adts,  but  at  the  fifth  you  die 
like  a  bookfeller.”  Dr  Tronchin,  the 
Boerhaave  of  this  age,  being  prefent, 
could  not  help  in  kio^efs  interfering,  ad¬ 
ding  withal,  Why,  M^)nf.  de  Voi- 
taire,  can  you  ever  expedt  to  have  gentle¬ 
men  to  be  at  this  expence  of  drefles,  and 
fatigue  of  getting  fuch  h)og  parts,  if  you 
thus  continue  to  upbraid  them  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  they  all  deferve  the 
greateft  encouragement  at  your  hands  ; 
and,  as  to  my  friend  Cramer,  I  declare 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  he  dies  with 
the  fame  d  gnity  he  lived.”  Voltaire, 
who  detefied  advice,  or  being  informed  by 
an  inrerior(foran  author  was  in  hi^eye  be¬ 
yond  even  an  Alfculapius,  were  he  living), 
made  this  cool  anfwer  ;  **  Pr’ythee,  doc¬ 
tor,  when  you  have  got  kings  to  kill,  kill 
them  your  own  way  ;  let  me  kill  mine  aa 
1  pleafe.” 

Mr  Voltaire’s  theatre  was  in  one  of  his 
out-offices,  neatly  fitted  uoj  and  might 
contain  two  hundred  perfons.  Two 
ch^^nees  of  fcencs  anfwercd  all  the  ends 
of  French  tragedy  or  comedy  ;  though 
they  iKgan  to  follow  the  Englilh  cuftom 
of  late,  aiui  think  unity  of  time  and  place 
not  effential  in  the  lead  to  good  plays.— 

'  The  attendants  of  this  little  theatre  were 
generally  made  up  of  the  butler,  coach¬ 
man,  groom,  &c.  1  have  caught  the 
laughing  dairy-maid  in  the  habit  of  a 
priefiefs  ;  and  the  old  cook  was  found  iu 
the  het  of  being  for  that  night  a  young 
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vcftal.— But  what  abated  the  whole  plea-, 
fore  was  the  freepjent  and  outrageous  in¬ 
terruptions  of  Mr  Voltaire,  who,  wlien 
any  paflage  went  wrong,  never  failed  to 
proclaim  it ;  and  would  crofk  tlie  ftage 
in  his  night-cap  aQd  gown  to  fcold  at  an 
emprefb,  or  poll  xVt  tap  ofFa  queen* 

Great  wits,  fays  a  great  author,  ore 
firrely  allied  to  madnefs ;  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  this,  who  faw  dUr  epic  writer  on 
filch  a  night*  1  remember  his  coachman 
not  entering  time  enough  to  lay  him 
down  gently  in  the  hoilr  of  death,  in  the 
character  of  a  Turkifti  fWve,  he  changed 
his  tragedy  part  into  cdmic  reafoning; 
and  wdiimfically  afked  him  for  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  demands  ;  **  for  I  am  fure,^^ 
faid  Voltiiire,  **  1  muft  be  in  your  debt, 
or  you  w^ould  not  have  ufed  me  fo,  as  to 
kt  me  die  thus  like  a  beggar.*'* 

After  the  moft  ferious  conclufion  of  a 
tragedy,  or  refined  finifhing  of  a  comedy, 
this  great  man  would  render  himfelf  tru¬ 
ly  little,  by  fomc  jeft  to  the  audience, 
lower  than  a  Merry-Andrew’s  at  Bartho¬ 
lomew-fair* 

His  honfe  was  a  receptacle  for  all  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  and  as  every  fuch  vifitor  (train¬ 
ed  his  gentbs  to  entertain  him,  no  won¬ 
der  by  fuch  a  quick  fuccedion  of  all  the 
fevcral  inhabitants  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world'f  that  Voilaire  had  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  of  mankind. 

His  converfation  among  men  generally 
turned  (and  too  unhappily  fi>)  on  blafphe- 
inous  fubjedtst  nnd  (which  argued  great 
want  of  politenefo)  he  generally  increafed 
this  vein  if  any  churchmen  were  prefent; 
nay,  according  to  their  rank,  he  aug¬ 
mented  or  decreafed  his  fallies  of  what 
b<  falfely  called  pleafantry* 

Thus  a  (lory,  which  would  be  a  good 
one  for  a  poor  Cure  or  Abbe,  mu(t  be 
enriched  for  a  mitred  brow  or  Cardinal  ; 
and  Pere  Adam  (the  good  fimple  Jeluit), 
whatever  little  he  might  fay  on  the  cc- 
cafion,  payed  it  off  in  thinking. 

When  he  invited  the  poor  Pcrc  Adam 
to  his  houfe,  it  is  faid  he  was  ingenuous 
enough  to  add,  **  If  you  can  dare  to  live 
with  a  man  who  profcfTcs  himielf  to  have 
DO  religion  at  all,  or,  if  any,  is  a  (tri^er 
difciple  of  Confucius  than  you  can  be  of 
your  humble  matter,  then  come  to  me*^’ 

He  would  talk  much  of  what  the  wri¬ 
ters  would  fay  after  his  death  ;  and  often 
hinted  that  the  converfation  of  Monf.  de 
Voltaire  on  his  death -bed,  cooked  up  by 
fame  Jefuit,  would  be  a  moft  delicious 
rnorfel  for  the  Parhrbookfcllcrs ;  and 


the  rafcals  will  pick  up  many  a  good 
meal  off  my  bones,”  fays  he,  “  bare  as  I 
am. 

The  archbiihop  of  Troyes  dining  with 
him  one  day,  Voltaire  was,  as  ufiial,  play, 
ing  off  all  his  artillery  againft  the  prelate, 
who  was  alfo  a  cardinal*  The  good  di¬ 
vine  immediately  became  the  gentleman, 
and  faid,  “  The  world  have  fuch  obliga¬ 
tions  to  men  of  genius,  that  a  particular 
allowance  is  ever  made  to  them,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  produ^ions ;  though  I 
don’t  doubt  yet  but  Monf*  de  Voltaire 
will  be  a  good  convert  to  us  before  he 
dies.” 

With  ladies  he  was  rather  indecent; 
as  with  the  church  he  was  too  apt 
to  be  ludicrous*  Many  of  his  late  works 
will  verify  this* 

•  You  would  be  furprifed  to  fee  on  what 
fcraps  of  paper  he  wrote  his  belt  hints  for 
matenal  works.  1  am  amazed  he  could 
find  them  in  the  diftipated  manner  in 
w'hich  they  lay.  When  he  did  compofc, 
which  was  rare,  he  was  fo  amazingly  at¬ 
tentive,  that  he  has  been  known  to  write 
a  five  ad  tragedy  in  as  many  days ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  fay  of  comedy,  that  he 
could  write  it  falter  than  any  adors  could 
reprefent  it,  if  be  had  good  and  quick  fe- 
cretaries* 

When  he  dreffed  (which  was  rare)  no 
man  produced  a  more  variegated  ward¬ 
robe  ;  but  fo  excentric  was  he,  that,  in  a 
fuit  of  velvet  and  embroidery,  I  have  feen 
him  joiri  the  dance  of  feme  fervants  in  the 
hall,  on  bearing  tile  violin  give  the  fum- 
inons* 

But  let  me  not  dare  by  tbefe  minutia 
to  think  of  leffening  the  value  of  fo  great 
a  mafter  of  the  pen.  On  the  contrary, 
Dean  Swift  had,  in  his  private  hours, 
more  of  this  vein  than  even  Voltaire  ^  dc- 
feending  often  to^^hufe  mere  trifles,  in  or¬ 
der  the  better,  perhaps,  to  rife  in  fenti- 
inent  afterwards.  Pope  certainly  means 
this  when  he  fo  elegantly  pays  this  com¬ 
pliment  to  Lord  Bolingbroke : 

^  Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  na¬ 
ture  wife, 

‘‘To  fall  w-ith  dignity,  with  temper 
rife.*’ 

He  fcldom  went  to  bed  till  day-break, 
drinking  coffee  almoft  every  half  hour, 
and  playing  at  chefs ;  next  day  he  was 
never  vifible  till  noon,  and  then  dilagrec- 
2d)ly  fo;  having  but  too  often  a  dirty  ban- 
jan,  an  uhpowdered  tye-wig  with  the 
knots  before;  and  a  cap  over  that,  cither 
of  filk  or  velvet  embroidered;  and  being 
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naturally  haAy  and  wafplih)  I  am  often 
reminded  of  Lear  as  reprefented  in  a 
ftrolling  company,  where  the  wardrobe 
farniflies  the  fame  fuit  for  that  in  fane 
king  a$  for  the  Mahomet  of  fome  Turkiih 
tragedy^  incomplete  at  leaft,  and  at  belt 
veryihabby. 

1  have  feen  him  with  his  whip  in  his 
handi  calling  the  whole  houfe  to  a  hunt¬ 
ing  (a  la  cb^Cf  a  la  chajfe) ;  and  when  he 
had  aflembled  every  body,  it  was  only  to 
walk  round  his  houfe  and  brufh  down 
the  fpiders  and  their  webs,  which  the  (cr- 
vants  had  neglected  among  the  pillars  of 
each  portico  of  bis  building* 

Though  Voltaire  never  would  accept  a 
title  frqm  any  monarch,  yet  did  he  much 
attach  hiinfelf  to  perfonages  fo  adorned ; 
nay,  in  the  very  opening  of  his  letters,  he 
would  give  a  preference  of  reading  to 
thofe  with  ducal  coronets  over  thofe  of 
common  earls,  vifeounts,  or  barons. 

'  He  complained  much  of  an  unconquer¬ 
able  drynefs  in  his  habit  vOf  body; 

which,'.’  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  one  dsy  or 
other  mnft  end  rhe  as  if  but  for  that 
he  m»ght  live  a  century  longer ;  and  I  am 
told  that,  in  illnefs,  no  man  was  fo  afraid 
of  the  deyiPs  claws  as  himielf;  infomuch 
that  the  ihoft  ignorant  mendicant  pritft 
could,  at  that  time,  have  a  fway  over 
him;  which,  in  perfe<fl  health,  the  infal¬ 
lible  head  of  the  church  would  fail  of. 

The  many  prefents  fiom  the  great  of 
wine,  and  every  delicacy  which  fo  many 
different  countries  afford,  allowed  him  to 
keep  "a  better  ‘table  than  many  of  his 
equals  in  fortune;  and,  whether  their  fa¬ 
vours  arofe  from  fear  or  love,  he  was  e- 
qually  gainer. 

His  love  of  dates,  fweet  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  was  very  particular.  Ob- 
ferve  in  the  fouth  of  France,  that  the  o- 
r^nge  being  grafted  on  the  pomegranate 
gives  it  a  fine  colour  ;  and  he  would  of¬ 
ten  hold  it  up,  and  fay,  “  This  muft  have 
been  the  forbidden  fruit." 

He  was  fond  of  hawks  ;  and  as  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Alps,  and  the  vail  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Jura, 
^afford  various  fpecies  of  thefe  birds,  his 
houfe  is  a  naenagerie  of  that  kind  ;  and  he 
would  fosaetimes  amiife  himfelf  with  let¬ 
ting  them  fly  at  a  pigeon  or  a  tame  fowl 
^bout  his  houfe,  calling  them  kings  who 
tear  the  innocent  fubjedts  to  pieces. 

His  love  of  Englifh  humour  was  fo 
ftrofvg,  that  he  would  recite  the  mod 
comn^on  and  blackguard  flories ;  and  by 
taking  proper  memorandums  of  them, 


one  would  think  he  meant  to  new-drefs 
them,  and  thereby  make  them  his  own, 
in  fome  future. book  of  tales. 

^  In  (hort,  he  was  fuch  a  mixture  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  litiienefs,  fuch  a  contrail  of  the 
triflerand  man  of  judgment,  that  he  Teems, 
as  FaKlaflf  fays  ib  wittily  of  himfelf,  a 
double  maiV  As  his  vat  ions  wo?  ks  prove 
him  a  great  man,  1  have  only  touched  on 
thofe  anecdotes  which  Ihew  him  in  ano¬ 
ther  light,  perhaps  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  which,  blended  with  this  o- 
ther  charaitler,  make  him  a  mortal  man, 
and  not  that  deity  the  minor  writers  would 
fain  raife  him  to. 

But  again  I  repeat,  that,  with  all  thefe 
littlenefles,  he  was,  at  intervals,  the  very 
greatcll  genius  of  this  centupy. 


To  my  Fellow  Subjects. 


Next  to  the  religious  awe  which  the 
tremendous  confideration  of  war 
ought  to  create,  with  relation  to  the  God 
of  Hods,  let  me  ferioully  recommend^  to 
you,  to  look  back  on  the  civil  war,  which 
is  generally  underdood  to  have  been  the 
apparent  caufe  of  the  Gtuation  you  are 
now  in.  Let  this  be  better  or  worftf  than 
is  vulgarly  imagined,  our  national  infir¬ 
mity  is  to  mifreprefent  againd  nurfelvef’, 
infomuch  that  it  haih  been  too  juffly  re¬ 
marked  by  foreigners,  that  You  can¬ 
not  pleafe  an  Englidiman  better,  than  by 
indulging  him  in  the  fiig^dion  that  hU 
country  is  ruined."  Mi^t  it  not  be  hap¬ 
py  if  the  word  ruin  were  expunged  our 
language,  till  we  learn  how  to  ufe  it  pro¬ 
perly,  and  to  good  purpofe? 

Whether  the  mod  part  of  the  evils  of 
war  is  owing  to  the  periodical  phrenzy  of 
nations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  iniquities 
of  mankind,  is  a  quedion  of  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  “  Whence  come  wars  ?  Come 
they  not  of  your  luds?"  We  may  add, 
the  unnatural  lud  or  third  of  dominion, 
in  whici?  the  happinefs  of  mankind  has  no 
(hare;  It  is  folly,  pride,  or  fufpicion 
which  generally  draws  the  fw4>rd. 

But  in  tracing  the  caufe  of  the  prefent 
civil  war,  I  apprehend  you  will  find,  fo  fai* 
as  relates  to  your  lhare  in  the  evil,  an  c- 
.nornioiis  national  debt  was  the  occafion, 
or  that  it  accelerated  the  event ;  many  ha¬ 
ving  fondly  conceived  an  idea  that  an  inter¬ 
nal  American  revenue  tax  might  be  raifcil . 
That  caufe  being  happily  removed,  wc 
may  hope  the  cffl<5l  will  ceafe,  the  Ar^g- 
lo- Americans  proving  how  lhort-fighte»l 
po  ;r  mortals  alfc,  when  they  load  them- 
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ifelves  with  heavy  burdens  inftcad  of  light 
ones.  '  *  -i 

All  that  is  favcd  in  a  private  capacity, 
is  not  gained  in  a  national  view :  but  the 
jprcater  your  frugality,  within  meafure, 
the  better  capacity  you  will  be  in  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  (late.  Your  great  objedl  at  prc- 
lent  is  to  prevent  any  further  increale  of 
debt,  and  to  excrcife  that  frugality  which 
is  eifenlial  to  your  exirtt* nee  as  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.  If  like  a  fpendthr:tt  you  anticipate 
your  revenue,  and  mortgage  your  coun¬ 
try,  you  fo  far  fell  your  liberty.  What 
can  you  do  to  prevent  the  evil  better  than 
by  being  frugal  ?  •  ..  . 

Your  refources  are  numerous,  if  you 
collect  them,  and  ufe  them  frugally  ;  if 
not,  you  may  become  as  a  nation,  whet 
many  individuals  arc,  exiles  from  home, 
and  llrangers  to  your  own  pal'ures,  and 
all  the  local  joys  of  this  fertile  land. 

Your  affairs  are  now  in  that  fituation, 
though  far  from  terrible,  as  the  timid 
imagine,  unlefs  you  draw  the  line  with 
prccifton,  between  the  uovehy  of  theftate 
and  the  riches  of  individuals ;  the*  im¬ 
provements  of  arts'  and  manufadtures, 
and  the  produce  of  the  rich  foil  with 
which  heaven  has  bleffed  you,  will  not 
avail  ;  apply  thcm  attentively  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  or  your  private  intereft  mud  be 
effentially  injured,  and  the  power*  of  the 
nation  debilitated  in  fuch^a  manner,  that 
it  is  not  prudent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
probable  confequences.  ^  Think  in  time. 
You  fee  daily  howrltraneely  events  differ 
Vfom  the  prefiimption  or  the  heart,  prov¬ 
ing  thattherc  is  One  above  w'ho  rules  on 
principles  of  immutable  reditude.  •  ^ 

Frugality  feems  to  be  th^  only  expedi¬ 
ent  for  effedhally  preferving  the  national 
honour,  and  at  the  fame  lime  give  pro- 
tedion  to  the  Individuals,  to  whom,  in 
your  public  capacity, ’you  are  bound  by 
the  facred  ties  of  the  confidence  repofed 
in  the  date."  Nothing  can  open  your  eyes 
to  a  right  fenfe' of  yonr  condition',  lb  much 
as  the  Confideration  that  your  very,  exif- 
tence  ii?  interwoven  with  frugality.  I’h’e 
nature  of  things  wdl  not  be  changed  to 
gratify  your  huntour.-  Prolperity  will 
keep  pace;  with'  temperance  and  virtue  ; 
tiot  with  vGluptiioiifncfs  and  criminal  ex- 
celfes.  *  Be  frugal,  and:  you  wdl  teei  the 
force  of  moral  obligations,  far  beyond  the 
poucr  of  all  flbrld' La**angues  made  in 
thtte  days,  on  the.  nature  of  your  confli- 
lution,  and  the  abufe  of  it.  It  is  your  in- 
tt  red  and  your  glory  to  preferve  each  o- 
:btf  ;  ufe  thf  nivans,  not  by  f  ^-htirg  orly 


but  by  providing  a  fupply  of  money  as  a 
becelfary  indrument.  ‘ 

If  you  are  wife,  prepare  for  raffing  the 
fupplies  for  the  current  fervicc  of  the  next 
year,  without  attempting  to  run  further 
in  debt.  As  an  example,. begin  with  di- 
minilbing  fome  of  thofe  enormous  fa'a 
rics,  which  are  beyond  all  bounds  of  de 
cei»cy,and  regard  to  pubiic  welfare.  This 
will  be  a  prelude  to  a  reformation  of  your 
expenfive  iqaniier  of  living,  and  reduce 
the  prices  of  every  thing,'  fo  as  to  make 
them  harmoiiife  with  the  meafure  of  your 
property.  Think  of  future  times,  and 
preferve  the  people  in  political  health  un 
tier  their  necefiary  burden,  and  by  de 
grecs  the  rich  individual  will  relieve  the 
date,  and  preferve  his  own  fortune. 

Let  your  children  live  in  virtuous  liber 
ty,  not  burdened  with  a  greater  lhaic  cf 
the  calamities  life  is  fubjedt  to,*  than  be 
longs  to  them.  Whether  they  mud  be 
the  richer  or  poorer  is  not  fo  much  the 
queftion,  as  that  they  will  be  fo  much  the 
more  h«ippy,  as  they  are  delivered  from 
one  of  the  burdens  which  opprefled  thtir 
forefathers.  '  I  am,  very  fmcerely, 

*  Yours,  &c. 

29.  ^  Nathan 

Modern  Characters  by  Shake¬ 
speare.  [Vol.  xl.  P.  158.] 

Archhijhop  o/CanTERBUR Y. 

The  Archbijhop 

Is  the  King’s  hand  and  tongue;  and 
who  dare  fpeak 
One  fyllable  againft  him  ? 

^  ‘  -Hen.  VIII.  AdtV. 

Archbifhop  of  Y^b  R  K  • 

— ; - My  Lords, 

Can  you  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance 
And.  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus 
tamely,'  '  • 

To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet, 
Fareweirnobility ; -let  his  Grace  go  lor 
WMrd,' 

And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks ! 

^  ^  '  Hen.  VlIJ.  Atbin 

Btpjcp  of  Winchester. 

You  were  ever  good  at  fudden  comrric 
datioriF,  • 

Bidiop  of  iVinct^eJler !  Hen.  Vlll.  Ad 

'  ■  ■  '  Br/bop'ofl^ - . 

Ke  would  fay  untr  uths^  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  bis  w’ovd  and  meaning.  He  w  as 
*  never, 

Put  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful ; 
llis  pi  omifes  w  ere,  ashe  then  was,  mighty; 
But  Iiis  performance,  as  he  now  is,  no- 
,  •  ^  thing.  •  .  '  Hen.  Vlll.  Ad  lY. 
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BiJhBp  of  Gloucester. 
——From  his  cradle  • 

He  a  fcholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  cme ; 
Exceeding  wife,  fair  fpoken  and  prevailing : 
Lofty  and  four  to  them  that  lovM  him  not; 
But  to  thofe  men  that  fought  him,  fweet 
as  lemmer.  Hen.  VIU.  Ad  IV. 

•  :  '  Bfnop  of  Oxford. 

Twas  I :  but  ’tis  not  1 :  1  do  not  fliame 
To  tdl  you  what  I  was,  fince  my  conver- 
fipn 

So  fweetly  taftes,  being  the  thing  T  aynl 
As  you  like  it,  Ad  IV. 
Btjhop  of  Carlisle. 

My  Lord,  my  Lord,  you  are  a  fedary, 
That’s  a  plain  truth  ;  your  painted  glofs 
di  (covers. 

To  men  that  underftand  you,  words  and 
weaknels. 

Do  I  not  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  fed  ?  ye  are  not  fuiind. 

Htn.  VIII.  Ad  V. 
Byhop  q/*ST  Asaph. 

Love  and  mceknefs.  Lord, 

Become  a  better  than  ambitwn ! 

Hen.  VJII.  Ad  V. 
Bifjop  «/ Peterborough. 

— - — You  play  the  fpaniel. 

And  think,  with  wagging  of  your  tongue, 
to  win  me  ; 

But  whatfoe’er  thou  tak’ft  me  for,  Pm 
fure. 

Thou  haft  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. 

Hen.  VIIL  Ad  V. 
Bi/Jjcp  0/ Chester. 

That’s  fomewhat  fiidden  ; 

put  he’s  a  learned  man.  Hcn.VIH.  AdIV. 

Bijhof  ’cf  Hereford. 

No  doubt  he’s  noble  ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  tb^  faid  other  of 
him.  lien.  ViJU.  Ad  1. 

Bi/h'jp  o/* Exeter. 

— ^Now,  let  i||e  fee  tlw  proudeft 
He,  that  dares  moft,  but  wag  his  Uiigcr  at 
thee : 

By  all  that’s  holy,  he  had  better  ftarve, 
Thjui  but  once  think  this  place  becomes 

*  thee  not.  Hen.  VIll.  Ad  V. 

Dean  o/ExE ter. 

Why,  this  it  is;  fee,  fee  ! 

I  have  been  begging  fixieen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early ^  and  too  late  ! 

Hen.  VIII.  Ad  II. 
Gemeral  licj^VE, 

Be  thou  fure, 

When  he  (hall  come  to  his  account,  he 
knows  not  . 

What  I  lliall  urge  againft  him  ;  altho’  it 
^  ^  f'xni^, 


And  fo  he  thinks,  and  is  no  lefs  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things 
fairly. 

And  (hews  good  hulbandry  for  the  Vol- 
feian  ftate ; 

Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  atchieve  a« 
fooii 

As  draw  his  fvvord  \  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  (Iiall  break  his  neck  ! 

Mr  Gates. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  laft,  I 
think 

Might  have  found  eafy  fines ;  but  there  to 
end 

Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  iway 
The  benefit  of  his  levies—— 

- —making  a  treaty,  where 

There  was  a  this  admits  no  ex- 

culc.  K.  Ileii.  Ad  V. 

England  and  America; — France 
interfering* 

My  foul  akes 

To  know  when  two  authorities  arc  up, 
Neither  fupreme,  how  (bon  confufion 
May  enter  Twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
'  The  one  by  the  other.  Hen.  Ad  Ill. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  aft'eded ; 

A  poor,  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  fpade, 
this  place, 

This  flave-like  habit,  and  thefe  looks  of 
care  ?  •  Tim.  of  Athens,  Ad  IV* 

Duke  of 

My  crown  is  in  my  hearty  not  on  my  head; 
Not  deck’d  with  diamonds  and  Indian 
iloiics ;  , 

Not  to  be  feen ! — My  crown  is  call’d  Con* 
tent ; 

A  crown  it  is  that  feldorh  kings  enioy  ! 

Hen.  VI.  Part  3.  >*d  HL 
Sir  C.  Whitworth. 

He’s  a  very  valiant ' 

•  He  hath  an  excellent  ftomach  ! 

Much  ado,  Ad  I. 
Mifs  Thompson. 

If  (lie  were  not  polFc (Ted  of  fuch  a  fury, 
llie  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty,  as 
the  tirft  of  May  doth  the  laft  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Much  Ado,  Ad  I. 

Lord  Pembroke. 

Tliat  with  the  plume  ?  ’Tis  a  moft  g.-i’  uit 
fellow!  All’s  Well,  Ad  III. 

General  Smith. 

WHio  would  not  wiih  to  be  from  wealth 
exempt, 

Since^Vhes  point  tomifery  afid contempt? 

•  'I  *'•  Tim.  of  Athens,  Ad  iV. 

Mr  Twiss.  : 

——Will  yiour  Grace  command  me  any 


'•ii 


Tm  wee  K  L  Y  M  a  G  a  Z  I:N  E, 

fcrvicf  to  the  world^s  end  ?  I  ^ill  go  on  A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage! 
the  llighteft  errand  now  to  the  Anti-  Of  fair  detnefoes,  youthful,  and  nobly  aU 
podes,  that  you  can  devife  to  fend  hie  lied, 

on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-pick  from  StuflfM,  as  they  fay,  with  honourable 
the  fartheft  ineh  of  Afia ;  bring  you  the  '  parts, 

length  of  Prefter  John’s  toot Proportion’d  as  one^s  thoughts  would 
fcteh  you  a  hair  of  the  great  Champs  wifh  a  man,--: 

beard ;  or  do  you  any  melfage  to  the  And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling 
pigmies  !  Much  Ado,  Ait  II.  fool 

Lord  Pi  GOT.  Toanfwer,  **  I’ll  not  wed - 1  cannot 

Inter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathleft  love ! 

corpfe,  I  am  top  young,  I  pray  you  pardon  me!” 

And  comment  then  upon  his  fudden  But  if  ^u’il  not  wed,  I’ll  not  pardon 
death!  you; 

Hen.  VI.  Part  3.  Adt  III.  Graze  where  you  will,  you  (hall  not 
I^dj  B.  Del — j:.  houfe  with  me. 

—  Whofe  beauty  claims  Rom.  and  Jul.  A6t  III. 

No  worfe  ahufbandihan  the beftof  men;  Lady 'Eh,  Sewell. 

Whofe  virtue,  and  whofe  general  grace,  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds ;  but 
fpeak  ftill  bereave  you  of  deeds  too,  if  fhe 

That  which  none  eife  can  utter.  will  call .  your  activity  in  queftion. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Aft  II.  What,  baling  again  ! 

T/>e  Guards.  '  Troil.  and  CrelT.  Aft  III. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  faihion- monger-  Charles  Raymond. 

ifig  boys.  For  his  bounty,,  there  was  no  winter  in’t ; 

,Thatli^,  and  coz,  and  Bout,  deprave,  ..  an  autumn  Was  that  grew  the  more 
andflandtr,  by  reaping*  ’  ' 

And  fpeak  off  half  a  dozen  dang’rous  '  Ant.  and  Cleop.  Aft  V. 

words  Opposition. 


fpeak  ftill  bereave  you  of  deeds  too,  if  fhe 

That  which  none  eife  can  utter.  will  call .  your  aftivity  in  queftion. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Aft  II.  What,  bftljng  again  ! 

T/>e  Guards.  '  Troil.  and  CrelT.  Aft  III. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  faihion- monger-  Charles  Raymond. 

ifig  boys.  For  his  bounty,,  there  was  no  winter  in’t ; 

That  li^,  and  coz,  and  Bout,  deprave,  . .  an  autumn  ’twas  that  grew  the  more 
andflandtr,  by  reaping*  ’  ' 

And  fpeak  off  half  a  dozen  dang’rous  '  Ant.  and  Cleop.  Aft  V. 

words  Opposition. 

How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  Thefe  are  a  fide,  that  would  be  glad  to 
they  durft,  have 

And  ti^s  IS  all.  •  Much  Ado,  Aft  V.  This  true,  which  they  fo  feem  to  fear.— 


i#r  pUNCOMBE.  J^ethat  you  feem^  truly  your  country’s 

- —He  loft  ast^e,  friends, 

Whofe  beauty  did  alidnilh  the  furvey  And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you 
Of  richeft  eyes;  whofe  words  all  cars  would 

took  captive,  Thus  violently  redrefs. 

Whofe  dear  perfeftion  hearts  that  fcorn  Hen.  IV.  Aft  IV. 

to  ferve, 

Humbly  call’d  miftref?.  ‘  ANECDOTE.  r 

All’s  Well,  Aft  V. 

AU/s  Fleming.  TXR  KING,  late  Archbifhop  of  Dub- 

A  very  forward  March  (hick!  \J  lin,  having  invited  feveral  perfoisof 

Much  Ado,  Aft  I.  diftinftion  to  dine  with  him,  had,  amongft 
Lady  COV9.TMEY.  2l  great  variety  of  diftics,  a  fine  leg  of 

———No  more  but  a  niere  woman!  mutton  boiled,  and  caper  fauce  ;  but  the 
and  commanded  Doftor,  who  was  not  fond  of  .butter,  and 

By  fuch  paflions  as  the  maid  that  milks,  remarkable  for  preferring  a  trencher  to  a 
And  does  the  meanelt  ohares  !  plate,  had  fomc  of  the  above-mentioned 

Ant,  and  Cleop.  Aft  JV.  pickles  preferved  dry  for  his  ufe  ;  which, 
Lord  Gage.  as  he  was  minev'^f  he  called  aloud  to 

oy  thy  plainnefs,  '  the  company  to  obferve  him;  I  herepre- 

Jt  nothing  ill  becomes  thee.  fent  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  faid 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Aft  IV.  he,  with  a  fight  that  may  henceforward 
Lady  Lucan.  *  ferve  you  to  talk  of  as  fomething  curious, 

Waking  or  fleeping,  ftill  my  care  hath  viz.  that  you  faw  an  Archbifhop  of  Dub- 
'  *  lin,  at  fourfeore  and  feven  years  of  age, 

To  hRve  her  match’d ;  and  having  now  “  cut  capers  upon  a  trencher.” 
provided 


I  Clmwia  with  ji  blufh  Qotifers*d»^ 

‘  A  (brin^  emotion  in  her  breaft, 

A  ibeiing  Sentiment ! 

Quick  to  the  church  they  took  their  way^ 
And  to  the  prieft  declar’d  that  they 
'1*0  wed  had  an  intent : 

The  ofhe^  over^  they  return'd, 
CUritida^wtis  (he  now  has  Icam’d  ' 

'I'he  trueft  Sentiment  / 


Xhe  Sentimental  .Maid* 

GLARTNDA,  tovelieft  of  the  plain. 
Oft  Tooth'd  to  wed,  but  (lill  in  vain 
So  full  of  fentiment, 

Could  not  interpret  the  foft  figh, 

The  heaving  bread,  the  fpeaking  eye ; 

But  wonder’d  what  it  meant ! 


Weeklt  Maoazini. 

To  Melrosensik 
A  Parody. 

Ah  !  Coxcomb  leave  thy  frantic  inuie,' 
Thofe  low  infipid  drains  of  thine, 
Thofe  pow’rs  will  never  love  infuie. 

Or  move  this  dubbori:  heart  of  mine. 

What  tho*  it  cheers  thy  foolilb. brain. 

And  plays  thee  like  an. infant’s  toy. 

Its  grdv’ling  airs  are  all  in  vain  ; 

So  little  madmen’s  wit  annoy. 

Behold  the  lean-fac’d  rhiming  crew. 

Where  pale  with  poverty  they  frown. 
Meagre  and  wan,  a  ghadly  view ; 

Immortal  pi*alfc  for  half  a  crown. 

In  life,  thro*  deep  defpair  they  rmi. 

In  garrnts  or  in  grots  they  die  I 
The  dorms  of  want  in  vain  they  (huh  ; 
Hunger  drd  mark’d  the  poet's  eye. 

O !  blockhead,  would’ d  thou  think  of  tbedi, 
ParnalTus  ne’er  Ihould  hear  thy  drain, 

Nor  rcafon  mock  thy  liiiy  ways, 

That  maddens  in  thy  raving  brain. 

Then  leave  at  once  the  mufes'  train, 

Ch'  dread  the  magic  of  my  fan  : 

Its  breezes  dill  (hall  wave  again, 

To  wound  that  dupid  creature,  man  ! 

Kldon  Hills,  Flavian 


To  each  fond  Twain  (he  did  avow 
Friendfiip  was  all  (he  could  bedow ; 

On  this  her  mind  was  bent. 
Warm’d  by  her  beauties,  Tome  would  glow 
With  dfong  defire,  while  her  cool  brow 
^DiTplay’d  her  Sentiment! 

Love  is  an  idiot,  (he  would  cry  ! 

A  graceleTs  unthin  ;  then  a  Tigh 

To  heaven  (he  quickly  (cnt. 

Ye  gracious  powers  (Ihe  pray’d)  prcTcrvc, 
From  vulgar  appetites,  which  Terve 
To  ruin  Sentiment ! 

At  iaft  Amyntasy  graceful  Twain, 

The  boad  of  ail  the  learned  train. 

Felt  love  in  its  extent* 

When  he  approach’d  the  charming  fair, 

A  moded  look,  a  Terious  air, 

Conceal’d  his  Sentiment  ! 

Altho’  enraptur’d,  he  took  care 
No  warm  expredion  might  declare. 

What  was  his  foul’s  intent. 

He  led  her  out  to  (hady  bow’rs. 

Where  Flora  all  her  fragrance  pours, 
Inviting  Sentiment ! 

The  flow’rs,  when  warm’d  by  Phoebus’  heat, 
She  thought  more  gay,  nor  ever  yet 

Had  known  To  Tweet  a  Tcent ; 

The  youth,  with  joy,  perceiv’d  the  cauTe, 
Still  ruled  by  Platonic  laws, 

He  talk’d  of  Sentiment ! 

Haik  !((he  would  fay)  and  touch  her  arm, 
How  you  two  birds,  Tecure  from  harm, 

To  love  Teem  only  bent ! 

Hark,  How  they  charm  in  Toothing  lays. 
While  their  fond  mates  with  rapture  gaze  ! 
Sure  this  h  Sentiment  !, 

He  knowingly  then  turn’d  the  chat, 

On  dowers,  on  fruits,  didiuguKh’d  what 
Nature  had  given  or  lent. 

But  all  Teem’d  duli^  as  Tick  man’s  dream ; 
The  two  fond  birds,  a  lovelier  theme, \ 

*  ’Twas  a  new  Sentiment! 

Amyntas  faw  the  lucky  hour. 

And  with  a  fond-o’ercoming  pow’r, 

Said  Love  was  what  he  meant. 
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Stanzas 


Had  1  the  wealth  of  India’s  coad, 
Nay,  wou’d  I  Tpcak  of  crowns  i 
Not  more  the  bledings  I  cou’d  boad, 
'Than  Tmiles  from  her  whom  1  adore. 


When  (he  applauds,  the  joys  I  tadc 

TranTcend  almoll  th’  applaufe  of  Heav'n 
When  Ihe  confect  the  favours  cltade, 

To  me  their  great  as  gods  had  giv’a. 

Tho*  far  remov’d  beyond  my  reach. 

Yet  proud  ambition  prompts  to  view 
Thofe  Tceoes  of  blifs ;  though  preacl 

1  Turc  mud  fall  if  1  purfiit. 


4® 
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But  why  fliouM  I  dcfpair,  who  learn 
From  God's  Brit  maDdates  to  afpirCf 

By  Yirtuc’s  rules,  i  Hcav'n  to  earn. 

And  gain  the  height  of  man's  defire. 

Ye  gods,  reprove  not  tho*  I  dare, 
lo  draw  from  you  a  truth  fo  jud, 

Sure  hcav'n  is  all  a  mortal's  care, 

And  (he's  a  hcav'n  in  whom  1  truft* 

Then  to  my  care,  do  you  refign 
That  Paradife  ye  plann'd  below ; 

Be  ail  her  foul,  her  heart  be  mine, 

The  bed  bcheds  ye  can  bedow. 

Reign  then,  ye  monarchs,  and  afpire 

*■  \  At  empire's  univerfal  (way; 

I’ve  gain'd  the  fummit  of  deiire  ; 

Be  yours  to  rule,  be  mine  t'  obey, 

VV -  C - . 

Rojlin  CaJihj  July  i,  1778. 

For.  Weekly  Magazine. 

.To  Mr  B.  A.  on  his  friendh  AJfiJlance  to  the 
Author  in  profecuting  his  Studies  >  By  — - 

a  Very  young  Man  at  the  Unlverjity. 

The  great  Achilles  was  the  theme 
Of  antient  Homer's  warlike  lays  : 
Horatius  honour'd  Caefar's  name. 

And  Virgil  fang  the  Trojan's  praife. 

No  Greek  nor  Roman  will  I  fir.g. 

Nor  to  a  Trojan  drike  the  lyre  ; 

No  crown,  nor  feepter,  gaudy  thing, 

.But  gratitude  my  mufe  infpire. 

Teach  to  refound  the  woods  and  hills, 

O  Mufe  !  my  patron's  honour'd  name  ;  i 
While  gratitude  my  bofom  fills. 

His  nieri:  round  the  world  proclaim. 

»'— July.  J.  A. 

A  neiv  Song,  Written  hy  Afr  Wrichten. 
Sung  at  Vauxhall  by  Mrs  Wrighten. 


So  he  kifs'd  and  he  prefs'd,  crying  pity  heflow; 
But  the  maiden  reply'd,  pray  have  done,  Stre- 
phoQ,  do— 

Lud  don't  you  keep  teazing  me  fo. 

Oppofition  like  this  fo  his  paflion  enhanc'd. 
That  he  fwore  without  her  he  (hould  die,; 
Then  an  offer  of  marriage  he  fairly  advanc’d. 
And  (he  faid  in  a  month  Ihe'd  comply  ; 
Strephon  begg'd  her  to  chnrch  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  go ; 

But  the  maid  was  refolv'd,  which  made  Stre¬ 
phon  cry  O  ! 

Pray  don't  you  keep  teazing  me  fo. 

Now  had  either  of  you  been  in  Phillis's  place, 
Wkh  a  lover  foft  prefTing  your  hand, 

And  ardently  begging  you'd  pity  his  cafe, 
Could  you  the  dear  fuppliant  withftaud  ? 
No— I  thinki  if  your  minds  by  your  fmiles  I 
can  know, 

To  church  the  next  morning  you'd  willingly 
To  keep  him  from  teazing  you  fi>. 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

Written  Extempore  below  a  Lady's Head-drefi. 

Beware,  proud  madam,  how  your  turrets 
rife. 

And  dread  the  thunder  of  incenfed  fkics ; 
Know  you  what  woes  on  Babel’s  tow'rs  did  fall : 
Heav'n  faw  the  mad  delign,  and  crulh’d  them 
all. 

Then  check  thy  pride,  'ere  yet  it  mount  too 
high. 

It  fits  not  mortal  to  attempt  the  Acy. 

'>•  ,  T.  T.  Melrosensii. 

Benhs  of  Tweed, 

On  the  Deaths  of  Lord  Chatham  and  M,  dc 
Voltaire. 

V’^OLTAIRE*  was  the  pride  and  lioafl  of  the 

I 

For  learning,  for  genius,  and  wit ; 

And  lb  too  was  Chatham  the  virtuous  and 
fage. 

By  fome  Ail'd  “  The  heav'n-born  Pitt  !” 


WHEN  Strephon  the  rover  fair  Phillis  ad- 
drefs'd. 

He  took  her  to  wake  and  to  fair; 

He  bought  her  gay  ribbons  to  wear  at  her  bread,' 

And  thus  whifper'd  the  nymph  in  her  ear  : 

To  iny  pafijon  be  kind,  gentle  pity  bedow ;  -r  »  i  ♦  j  •  . 

Cut  the  maiden's  reply  to  young  Sticphon  «^a$  d  on  the  world,  as  it  were,  like  the 


'Twas  Nature  and  Fancy  dircfled  the  one, 
*T was  Wifdom  direfied  the  other  ; 


no- 


Lud  don't  you  keep  teazing  me  fo. 

The  Youtli,  who  fuch  coynefs  had  oftentimes 
fecn. 

Never  heeded  the  maiden’s  reply, 

But,  returning  one  eve  from  the  dance  on  tl  S 
green, 

’Me  relblv*d  t'other  effort  to  tn* ; 


fun ! 

But  now  they’re  and  ajl’s  over. 

r 

I  On  the  Death  of  Voltaire. 

THO’  heav’niy  jiiflice  may  be  blind* 

And  tardy - IHII  it  flov  s  : 

Voltaire,  who  poifon’d  all  mankind,^ 

Hts  d^ath  to  owes; 


1 


•  — p— Englaml,  where  he  was  gracioufly  recflv- 

ed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  w^io,  in  confide- 
Thi  revie  W.  ration  of  his  literary  merit,  allowed  him  a 

liberal  pcnfion.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
^fl^oryq/'Englifh Poetry, London,  in  1511,  at  the  age  of  forty-fix, 
afthe  Elruentb  to  the  Commencement  of  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  Church. 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  To  the  two  bit  mentioned  poets  the 
Warton,  B.  D.  [P-  aa.]  '  author  fubjoins  Sir  David  Lrndefay,  a 

particular  favourite  of  James  V.  and  an 
N  refpedi  of  the  poems  faid  to  have  excellent  fcholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  ge- 

**'’''*  ‘  nius.  His  chief  productions  are  the 

Drcme,  and  the  monarchie,  which  abound 
in  rich  imagery  and  poetical  invention. 

After  quoting  fome  paflages  well  worth 
attention  from  Lyndefay’s  other  poems, 
our  hiftorian  tranfcribes  a  few  ftanzas 
from  an  anonymous  Scots  poem,  never 
printed,  (but  “  copied  at  Taymouth,’’ 
difcoveredagreater  degree  of  genius  than  fays  the  MS.  in  September  1769,** 
had  appeared  among  the  Englifli  bards  and  communicated  by  the  ingenious 
from  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate.  Mr  Pennant,)  fraught  with  much  fali- 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  William  Dunbar, born  rical  humour,  written  apparently  fooii 
at  Salton  in  Eaft  Lothian  about  the  year  after  the  death  of  James  V.  entitled  Dun- 
1470.  His  moft  celebrated  poems  are,  can  Laider,  or  Macgregor’s  Teftamenti 
the  Thiftle  and  the  Rofe,  occafioned  by  The  old  Scots  poet  Blind  Harry,  Mr  W. 
the  marriage  of  James  J  V.  King  of  Scot-  obferves,  belongs  to  this  period,  and  cor- 
land,  with  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  reCts  the  common  miftake(which  he  him- 
Henry  yil.  of  England  ;  and  the  Golden  felf  had  adopted  in  his  former  volume) 
Terge,  whofe  defign  is  to  fhcw  the  gra-  of  placing  him  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
dual  and  imperceptible  influence  of  love,  14th  century. 

when  too  far  indulged  over  reafon.  Of  Mr  Warton  obferves,  that  a  well  exe- 
both  thefe  fpecimens  are  given.  Dun-  cuted  account  of  the  Scots  poetry  from 
bar’s  comic  pieces  alfo  have  great  merit,  the  thirteenth  century,  would  be  a  valu- 
cfpecialiy  his  Daunce^  which  is  here  large-  able  acceflion  to  the  general  literary  me- 
ly  cited  and  explained  ;  as  he  is  the  fii  ft  moirs  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  a  fobjetft 
poet  who  has  appeared  with  any  degree  pregnant  with  much  curious  and  inftnic» 
of  fpirit  in  the  fatirical  allegory  fince  tive  information.  The  Scots,  he  remarks^ 
Pierce  Plowman.  Moralities  were  then  appear  to  have  had  an  early  propenfityto 
in  high  vogue  among  the  Bcots ;  and  theatrical  reprefentations  5  and  he  thinks 
mummeries,  which  they  call  Gyfarts^  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  profecution  of 
compofed  of  moral  perfonlfications,  are  fnch  a  defign,  among  other  interefting 
flill  known  in  Scotland.  difeoveries,  many  anecdotes,  tending  to 

The  next  of  the  Scots  poets  is  Gawen  illuftrate  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  an- 
Douglas,  born  in  1475,  defeended  of  cient  drama,  might  be  drawn  from  obfeu- 
a  noble  family.  In  his  early  years  he  rity. 

tranflated  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  after-  Our  author  next  enters  into  an  enquiry 
wards  the  iEneid  of  Viipil  into  heroics,  concerning  the  period  at  which  plays  be- 
The  former  of  thefe  is  loft;  but  of  llie  gan  to  be  performed  in  England,  after  the 
latter, -Mr  Warton  obferves,  that  it  is  ex-  -manner  of  the  ancients  : 
ccuted  with  equal  fpirit  and  fidelity ;  and 

affords  proof  that  the  lowland  Scots  and  ‘‘  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  prac- 
Englifh  languages  were  at  this  time  near-  tice  of  acting  Latin  plays  in  the  colleges 
ly  the  fame.  Douglas,  hefidcs  other  be-  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  continued  to 
nefices,  enjoyed  the  bifhoprick  of  Dun-  Cromwell’s  ufurpation.  .Theoldeft  no- 
kcld,  and  had  been  nominated  by  the  tice  I  can  recover  of  this  fort  of  fpe<5taclc 
queen  regent  to  the  archbifl)oprick,  cither  in  an  Englifli  univerfity,  is  in  the  frag- 
ofGhfgoworof  St  Andrew’s,  but  the  ment  of  an  ancient  accompt-roll  of  the 
appointment  was  repudiated  by  the  pope,  diflblved  college  of  Michaelhoufe  in  Cam 
In  the  year  1513,  to  avoid  the  perfecu-  bridge;  in  which,  under  the  year  1386. 
lions  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  he  fled  into  the  following  expence  is  entered:  Pr< 

You.  XLL  F 


nion  that  they  are  a  modcrn.forgery. 

At  this  period  of  the  narrative  Mr  War- 
ton  introduces  an  account  of  a  few  Scots 
writers,  who  adorned  the  fifteenth  centu- 
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ly  pallio  brafdato,  ct  pro  fcx  larvis  ti  bar- 
bis  in  comcedia.”  That  is,  for  an  em¬ 
broidered  pall,  or  cloak,  and  fix  vifors  and 
fix  beards,  for  the  comedy/^  In  the  year 
2J44,  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Pammachi- 
us,  was  a^led  at  Chrift’s  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  which  was  laid  before  the  privy 
council  by  Bifhop  Gardiner,  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity,  as  a  dangerous  libel, 
containing  many  offenfive  reflexions  on 
the  papiftic  ceremonies  yet  unaboliflicd. 
The  comedy  of  Gammar  Gurton’s 
Needle  was  aXed  in  the  fame  focicty 
about  the  year  1552.  In  an  original 
draught  of  the  ftatutes  of  Trinity  college 
at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1446,  one  of 
the  chapteis  is  entitled,  “  De  PraefeXo 
Ludornm  qui  imperator  dicitur,*^  under 
whofe  direXion  and  authority,  Latin  co¬ 
medies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  hall  at  Chriftmas  ;  as  alfo,  **  Sex 
SpeXacula,”  or  as  many  Dialogues.  Ano¬ 
ther  title  to  this  (latute,  which  feems  to  be 
fiibllituted  by  another  and  a  more  modern 
hand,  is,  “  De  Corooediis  ludifljue  in  na- 
tali  Chrifti  exhibendis.'*  With  regard  to 
the  peculiar  bufinefs  and  office  of  Impe¬ 
rator,  it  is  ordered,  that  one  of  the  maf- 
ters  of  arts  fliall  be  placed  over  the  juni¬ 
ors,  every  Chridmas,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  games  and  diverfions  at  that  feafon 
offeftivily.  At  the  fame  time,  he  is  to 
.  govern  the  whole  fociety  in  the  hall  and 
I  chapel,  as  a  republic  committed  to  his 
^  fpccial  charge,  by  a  fet  of  laws,  which  he 
is  to  frame  in  Latin  or  Greek  verfe.  His 
fovereignty  is  to  laft  during  the  twelve 
days  of  Chriftmas,  and  he'  is  to  exercife 
the  fame  power  on  Candlemas-day.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  he  is  to  fee  that  fix  Spec¬ 
tacles  or  Dialogues  be  prefented.  His 
fee  is  forty  ihillingf.  Probably  the  con- 
ffitution  of  this  officer,  in  other  words 
**  a  Mailer  of  the  Revels,*^  gave  a  latitude 
to  fome  licentious  enormities,  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  decoru  m  of  a  houfe  of  learn* 
ing  and  religion  ;  and  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  reftrain  thefe  Chriftmas  celebrities 
to  a  more  rational  and  fober  plan.  The 
SpeXacula  alfo,  and  Dialogues,  originally 
appointed,  were  growing  obfoletc  when 
the  fubrflitution  was  made,  and  were  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  more  regular  reprefentations. 
1  believe  thefe  ftatutes  were  reformed  by 
Qtieen  Elizabeth’s  vifitors  of  the  univerfi¬ 
ty  of  Cambridge,  under  the  conduX  of 
Archbilhop  Parker,  in  the  year  1573. 
John  Dee,  the  famous  occult  philofopher, 
one  of  the  firft  fellows  of  this  noble  focie- 
’ty,  acquaints  us,  that  by  his  advice  and 


endeavours,  both  here  and  in  other  colic-  I 
ges  at  Cambridge,  this  mafter  of  the 
Chriftmas  plays  was  firft  named  and  ron, 
firmed  an  Emperor.  ‘‘  The  firft  was  Mr 
John  Dun,  a  very  goodly  tnan  of  perfon, 
habit,  and  complexion,  and  well  learned 
alfo.’^  He  alfo  further  informs  us,  little 
thinking  how  important  his  ‘‘  boyilh 
attempts  and  exploits  fcholaftical”  would 
appear  to  future  ages,  that  in  the  refec¬ 
tory  of  the  college,  in  the  charaXer  of 
Greek  leXurer,  he  exhibited,  before  the 
whole  univerfity,  the  Eirene,  or  Pax,  of 
Ariftophancs,  accompanied  with  a  piece 
of  machinery,  for  which  he  was  taken 
for  a  conjuror :  “with  the  performance 
of  the  fcarabcus  his  flying  up  to  jupiter^< 
palace,  with  a  man,  and  hisbalkct  of  vic¬ 
tuals  on  her  back:  whereat  was  great 
wondering,  and  many  vain  reports  fpread 
abroad,  of  the  means  how  that  was  ef- 
feXed.’^  The  tragedy  of  Jepthah,  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jud¬ 
ges,'  written  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, and 
dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII.  about  the 
year  1546,  by  a  very  grave  and  learned 
divine,  John  Chriftopherfon,  another  of 
the  firft  fellows  of  Trinity  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  afterwards  mafter,  dean  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  bifhop  of  Chichefttr,  was  mod 
probably  compofed  as  a  Chriftmas-play 
for  the  fame  fociety.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  play  is  on  a  religious  fubjeX. 
Roger  Afcham,  while  on  his  travels  in 
Flanders,  fays  in  one  of  his  Epiftles, 
written  about  1550,  that  the  city  of  Ant- 
w’erp  as  much  exceeds  all  other  cities,  as 
the  refeXory  of  St  John’s  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  exceeds  itfelf,  when  furnifhed  at 
Chriftmas  with  its  theatneal  apparatus 
for  aXing  plays.  Or,  in  his  own  words, 
“  Quemadmodiim  aula Johannis,  theatra- 
li  more  ornata,  feipfam  poft  Natalem  fu- 
perat.”  In  an  audit  book  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford,  I  think  for  the  year  1559, 
1  find  the  following  difburfements  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  fubjeX.  “Pro  apparatu  in  co- 
moedia  Andrian,  vii/.  ixj.  \sd*  Pro  pran- 
dio  Principis  Natalicii  eodem  tempore, 
xiii/.  ix^.  Pro  refeXione  praefeXorum  et 
doXorum  magis  iliuftrium  cum  Burfariis 
prandentium  tempore  comoediae,  4/.  8^/.” 
That  is,— for  the  drefles  and  feenes  in 
aXing  Terence’s  Andria,  for  the  dinner 
of  the  Chriftmas  Prince,  and  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges 
and  the  moft  eminent  doXors  dining  with 
the  bur  far  9  or  treafurers,  at  the  time  of 
aXing  the  comedy,  twelve  pounds,  three 
fhillings,  and  eight  pence.’’  A  Chriftmas 
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Prince,  or  Lord  of  Mifrule,  correfpond- 
ing  to  thelmperator  at  Cambridge  juft 
f|  mentioned,  was  a  common  temporary 
magiftrate  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford :  but 
at  Cambridge,  they  were  cenfiircd  in  the 
fermons  of  the  puritans,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  as  a  relic  of  the  Pagan  ritual. 
Thelaft  article  of  this  difburfement  (hews, 
that  the  moft  rcfpcdable  company  in  the 
I  univerfity  were  invited  on  thefe  occahons. 
I  At  length  our  univerfitics  adopted  the  re- 
prefentation  of  plays,  in  which  the  feho- 
lars  by  frequent  exercife  had  undoubted- 
-  ly  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  ikill 
and  addrefs,  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment 
at  the  reception  of  princes  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  perfonages.’^ 

In  purfuing  this  interefting  digrefTion, 
our  author  takes  notice  of  fevcral  drama- 
t\c  pieces,  performed  at  the  univerfities, 
p<iblic'  fchools,  or  inns  of  court,  for  the 
entertainment  ofperfons  of  diftin^tion. 
continued 

Minutes  of  Aqriculture,  made  on  a 
farm  of  300  Acres  of  ^^ariou^  Soih^ 
uar  Croydon  in  Surry.  To  wbich  is 
added  a  Digest,  <iuherein  the  Minutes 
dr\jyjiematlzed  and  amplifad^  By 

Jiff  Mar fliall.  ^to.  izj.  boards.  Dodf- 
le]t  London. 

TIE  author  of  this  work  fays,  he  was 
born  a  farmer,  bred  to  traffic,  and 
retu^ied  to  the  plough  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  (he  commencement  of  thefe  Minutes. 
He  md  long  been  convinced  of  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  books,  and  pvefently  difeovtred 
the  unfitnefs  of  bailiffs.  He  rcfolved 
thertfore  to  he  a  farmer  from  his  own 
experience  ;  he  endeavoured  to  fathom 
thethcory  and  pradice  of  every  depart- 
mmt.  Aa  ufeful  truths  occurred,  he 
plazted  them,  and  raifed  the  refle<ftions 
which  naturally  came  up. 

The  following  obfervations  of  the  au¬ 
thor  on  farming  are  extracted  from  the 
Di^eft : 

MAN,  as  an  animal,  has  few  wants; 
and  probably  there  has  been  a  time 
when  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the 
foil  was  thought  adequate  to  them. 

“  In  the  prefent  (late  of  populolity, 
independent. of  luxury,  the  fpontaneous 
growth  would  be  found  far  (hort  of  his 
indifpenfable exigencies.  Therefore,  from 
agriculture  the  ncceffai  ies  of  life  proceed 
--by  agriculture  mankind  preferve  cxif- 
tcnce — and  agriculture,  in  a  ftatc  of  na- 
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tural  populofity,  is  the  natural  profeffion 
of  man. 

But  in  a  (late  of  trade,  where  gold 
alleviates  every  want,  it  is  not  neccifary 
that  each  individual  fliould  be  an  agricul- 
turift  ;  nor,  in  a  ftate  of  commerce,  that 
each  community  fhould  produce  the  im¬ 
mediate  means  of  its  own  prefervatibn.  It 
is,  however,  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  the 
commercial  communities,  collectively, 
fhould  provide  for  the  natural  neccffitics 
of  the  commercial  world. 

“  But  a  ftate  of  confirmed  commerce 
is  a  ftate  of  luxury,  where  natural  necef- 
lity  is  abforbed  in  fuperfluity,  and  each 
community  has  other  means  of  fubfif- 
tence — as  mining,  hunting,  filhing,  navi¬ 
gation,  merchandifi ng,  trade,  and  manu¬ 
factures— But  mining,  hunting,  fiftiing, 
are  partial ; — and  commerce,  with  her 
train,  like  the  ferpent,  crawls  from  place 
to  place,  and  charms  but  to  deftroy.  A- 
gricuUurc  alone  is  pcrmanint,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  the  habitable  world  ;-r-frora  agri¬ 
culture  the  lading  welfare  of  a  ftate  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  and  agriculture,  even  in  a  date  of 
commercial  fp’endour,  isthe  grand  object 
of  every  community. 

“  But  public  and  private  agriculture  dif¬ 
fer  widely. — That  regards  the  commu¬ 
nity,  without confidering  the  individual: 
— This,  fimply  confidered,  views  the  in¬ 
dividual,  regardlefs  of  the  whole  and 
private  agriculture,  in  a  ftate  of  com¬ 
merce,  where  individuals  have  a  choice 
in  their  profeffion,  becomes,  fimply  con- 
fidered,  a  pecuniary  employment. 

“  But  an  individual  is  a  fon  of  nature, — 
a  brother  of  mankind,— -a  member  of  fo- 
cicty, — and  a  man; — and  he.  has  four 
principal  motives  to  private  agriculture: 
A  love  of  nature, 

A  love  of  mankind, 

A  love  of  his  country^ 

A  love  of  himfelf ;  divifible  into, 
Self-amufement, 

Self-emolument. 

**  Until  the  prefent  century,  farming, 
like  religion,  was  an  hereditary  my  fiery, 
transferred  from  father  to  fon,  and  bad 
no  other '  foundation  than  chance-pro¬ 
duced  cufiom  ;  nor  was  actuated  by  any 
other  motive  than  felf-emolument. 

“  Reafon  found  her  plodding  through  a 
narrow,  blind-lane — a  bye- road,  full  of 
(loughs  and  quick-fands. — He  led  her 
from  the  mire — drefiTed  her  in  a  decent, 
ruftic  garb — and  introduced  her  to  books. 
Books  recommended  her  to  fcicncc.— 
Science,  unfortunately,  threw  her  in  the 
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way  of  taftc  ;  and  men  of  taftc  mounted 
her  on  the  throne  of  abfurdily— drelTed 
up  fo  tiiily  fantaftical,  and  placed  in  fuch 
an  aukward  light,  that  ridicule  threatens 
to  laugh  her  back  to  the  dirt  and  dark- 
iicfs  from  whence  fhe  came.— She  is  no 
longer  an  art  nor  even  a  fciencc,  but  a 
chit-chat  companion  to  the  fine  arts  and 
belles-lettres  !  She  rcfembles  a  ruddy, 
buxom,  coitage-hred  country  houfewife, 
bedizened  in  mode  and  nuiflin,  parading 
the  mall  of  tafte  amidft  modern  petits- 
maitres. 

“  The  philofophy  of  agriculture  is  the 
firft  chapter  of  natural  philofophy— as 
the  procefs  is  that  of  experimental ;  and 
it  is  an  unplealing  reflection,  that  the  firft 
of  huinan  fciences  fliould  be  made  the 
hdbby-horfe  of  projectors,  and  the  catch¬ 
penny  of  bookfellers — or  that  the  parent 
of  individuals  and  patron  of  empire 
ftiould  become  the  playmate  of  tafte  *  ! 

Pal  ming  may  be  feen  in  another  point 
of  view.  For  many  generations  before 
the  laft,  it  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
illiterate,  holding  the  management  of 
their  anceftors  facred  as  their  faith.  Men 
of  letters  and  travel,  feeing  its  unfortu¬ 
nate  fitiiation,  introduced,  praClifed,  and 
publifhed  the  improvements  of  other 
countries,  'I'hus  clover,  turnips,  and 
f  many  other  obvious  improvements  were 
denizened,  and  adopted  by  the  dawning 
peafantry,  in  proportion  to  their  utility  : 
and- thus  Englilh  agriculture,  like  the 
Englifti  oak,  ihot  (lowly  from  a  (table 
heaithy  root. 

V  But  men  of  fpeculation,  unwilling 
to  wait  the  tardy  progrefs  of  practice, 
mounted  the  wings  of  theory — raifed 
fpecious  fchernes  and  flattering  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  ullitred  them  into  the  world, 
without  tefting  their  truth  or  utility. 

“  This  has  loiifed  the  fpirit  of  farming 
in  four  orders  of  men. — Tlie  man  who 
has  broken  his  fortune  flies  to  farming 
to  repair  it ; — the  monied  man  hopes,  by 
farming,  to  incrcafe  his  (tore while 
men  of  fpeculation  and  pre  jeCt  eagerly 
embrace  it  as  the  iiioft  ceitain  and  fpee- 
dy  way  of  making  a  fortune  !  But,  word 
of  all,  men  cn  the  brink  of  ruin  fly  to  it 

*  IVhoever  cuill  look  into  the  celebrated 
ToHrSytnayfee  corn-fheavesy  fculpturcy  and 
carrots -ybullocksy  belles  left  res  y  and  Bur- 
net ;  paintw^Sy  pif^Sy  and piciurefque  •vie<ivSy 
and  — “  round  about  tbs  May-pole  bo^v 
they 


as  to  a  friend  in  need when,  alas !  ih^  I 
delufive  phantom  vaniflies,  and  the  dlf.  I 
appointment  only  ferves  to  precipitate  I 
their  fall.  But  the  mifehief  ends  not  I 
here  ; — the  real  caufe  of  their  difgrace  ia  I 
only  known  to  themfelves ;  the  world  I 
(or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  men  of  I 
moderate  capacities  who  do  not  think  I 
for  themfelves)  lay  the  blame  on  agricul-  I 
ture  ; — the  aboriginal  farmer,  who  is  I 
unable  to  diftinguifti  fciencc  from  fpecu-  I 
lation,  and  who  looks  upon  both  as  in-  I 
truders,  is  folicitous  to  circulate  the  | 
(candal and  thus  fciencc  and  fpecula¬ 
tion  are  doomed,  without  didinClion,  to 
difgrace  and  infamy.  . 

“  The  landed  gentlcmeu,— the  clergv% 
— and  the  lay-re^prs,  have  induftrioufly 
propagated  this  falfe  fpirit  of  farming^ 
and  have  fuccefsfully  railed  their  renti 
and  tithes.— The  clcrgymah^s  text  is  wel 
chofen  ; — a  time  may  come,  howeve*, 
when  the  landed-gcnllcman,  or  his  po(7e- 
riiy,  may  look  back  with  hearts  lu.H  of 
repentance, — The  advance  of  rent  ferves 
only  as  an  advance  o<*  hutqry.— But, 
fliould  the  recent  pi  ices  of  produce  fall 
(and  that  on  a  par  of  years  they  will  fall, 
needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foitcl), 
and  with  them  the  fanner  or  his  rcif,  a 
rcdndlion  of  income  will  mod  prolhbly 
prove  a  reduction  of  happinefs, 

“  Other  promulgers  of  this  aeriai  fyf- 
tem  arc  men  adnated  by  a  love  of  heir 
country.  The  fins  of  thefe  arc  veiial ; 
bccaufe  they  mean  well ; — their  objidt  is 
to  increafe  the  quantity,  and  thereby de- 
cresle  the  price  of  provifions.  ')hey 
endeavour  to  fpur  on  the  individual  to 
fpirited  management ;  eyeing  the  goed  of 
the  whole,  unmindful  of  his  welfare.  But 
where  will  center  the  good  of  the  wh)Ie, 
when  the  individuals  are  difgufted,  ind 
agriculture  is  become  the  dcrilion,  lot 
the  admiration  of  fafliion  ? 

“  It  lias  been — it  is — the  fafhion  to  id- 
mire  it. ---It  is  beginning  to  be — :and 
fliould  this  impoftor  be  luflfered  to  liroll 
abroad  uiiftigmatifed,  it  may  foon  be — 
the  faihion  to  ineer  at  it.— The  difappoin- 
ted,  who  have  dipt  the  me(h,  already 
begin  to  fmile  at  thofe  whom  they  fee 
floundering  in  the  net, — and  laugh  aloud 
at  him  who  is  tame  enough  to  take  it,-— 
The  numbers  of  difappointed  will  daily 
incieafe,  and  the  fati rifts  of  agriculture 
may  focn  laugh  its  panegyrifts  out  of 
couatenance.” 

[7?  bs  contlmied.'] 
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Yr'inctpUs  of  Beauty  relati*ue  to  the  Human  "  The  Majestic 

Head.^  By  Alexander  Cozens.  Fol.  The  Sensible^  or  Wise 

imp.  paper.  1 1.  5  s.  Dodfley,  Lon-  The  Steady 

don.  The  Spirited 

The  Haughty 

This  new  and  philofophical  perfor-  The  Melancholy  ^  . 

mance  was  publidied  by  fnbfcrip-  The  Tender 

tioD,  and  is,  with  permiffion,  inferibed  to  The  Modest 

his  Majcfty.  The  number,  as  well  as  the  The  Languid  or  Delicate 

reputation  of  many  of  the  names  which  The  Penetrating 

are  feen  in  the  lift  of  encouragersto  this  The  Engaging 

work,  feem  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  The  Good-natured 

placed  in  a  refperflable  rank  by  the  lo-  The  Timid 

vers  of  the  polite  arts.  The  Ch earful 

It  is  acknowledged  that  Mr  Cozens  The  Artful 
poflefles  an  -uncommon  (hare  of  original  The  Innocent 
genius  :  his  landfcapcs  are  all  his  own  : 

his  rocks,  ruins,  trees,  lakes,  and  cata-  “  Thefe,  I  prefume,’'  fays  he,  **  arc 
rads,  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  fancy,  all  the  claffes  which  come  under  the  de- 
Objeds  perpetually  occur  to  furnifti  him  finition  and  limitation  of  charadcred 
with  the  moft  fublime  images  :  an  even-  beauty,  independent  of  paffion ;  fori  muff 
ing  (ky,  ora  decayed  poft,  fuggtft  to  a  repeat,  that  the  palFions  are  by  no  means 
fuTceptible  mind  the  moft  delightful  re-  under  my  contemplation  at  prefent.’^ 

K'rafivTrVhlJt ‘t"  feSlS  hTs  Notwithftanding  Mr  Cozens'  labour, 

has  little  oifion  to  travef.  through  the  Pc?' «  "T 

tracklcfs  w*  of  Abyffinia,  to  copy  na-  ^"•P  fjT  '  a  t 

ture  in  her  moft  rude  and  unfociable  Itate.  '  f 

•; _ .  tened  with  a  little  tindure  of  paffion  to 

This  ingenious  Vilionary  has,  in  the  .  z?'  r  .u  /r 

work  before  us,  ftr.iyed  into  a  new  path ;  ^  Jo  the 

he  has  left  the  uncultivated  feenes  of  the  ^  pH";  "if®’’*,,'’"  <ul,ea, 

wildernefs,  to  ftudy  the  beauties  of  na-  following  mgen.ous  obferva- 

ture,  in  the  gentleft  emotions  of  the  mind,  °  e  pu  iC  . 

as  delineated  in  the  human  face.  The  ‘‘  Simple  beauty  of  the  human  face  is 
idea  of  beauty,  in  genera!,  is  wild  and  one  and  the  fame,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
indefinite,  and  muft  continue  in  the  fame  places  ;  and  is  void  of  any  predominant 
undetermined  ftate,  as  long  as  men  de-  mental  charadcr.  It  proceeds  from  cer- 
cide  upon  the  ex  parte  c^id^ncc  of  their  tain  properties  in  the  object,  peculiarly 
own  particular  feelings.  A  lafcivipus  leer,  adapted  to  raife  that  idea,  the  inveltiga- 
or  an  impudent  (tare,  will,  with  fome,  tion  of  which  I  do  not  undertake.  Thus, 
excite  a  violent  fenllbility  in  their  behalf,  were  ail  womankind  of  the  limple  beau- 
while  others  will  be  charmed  into  an  in-  ly,  they  would  rcfemble  each  other.— 
yincibile  partiality  in  favour  of  a  languilh-  ‘‘  Simple  beauty  may  be  compared  to 
ing  look ;  and  in  the  depravity  of  tafte,  pure  elemental  water,  and  charadcr  is 
even  adventitious  beauty  will  find  admi-  lo  beauty,  as  flavour,  feent,  and  colour 
rers !  for  notwithftanding  beauty  is  an  in-  ^ire  to  water  ;  which,  by  the  addition  of 
terefting  caufe,  it  is  to  the  pallions,  and  thefe  fe*ieral  infufions,  will  be  termed 
not  to  the  judgment,  that  wc  perpetual-  fweet,  or  four,  or  I'cented,  or  red,  yel- 
ly  appeal.  low',  See,  viz.  fpecies,  or  forts  of  water. 

Mr  Cozens  has  no  intention,  as  he  can  For  the  addition  of  charadler  to  beauty 
h^ve  no  hope,  to  invite  the  whims  and  give«s  the  latter  a  diftinguifliing  c]ua!ity, 
caprices  of  mankind  to  any  ftandard  he  producing  all  the  different  kinds  of  cha- 
nriay  ered  ;  be  only  means  to  deferibe  radtered  beauties, each  equally  pleafing, as 
fcientifically  thofe  difeoveries  which  he  totheeffedi  upon  the  different  taftes  of 
has  made,  as  an  amufement  to  the  lover  mankind,  but  inferior  to  the  firft  or  limple 
of  the  arts ;  and  to  ground  young  prac-  beauty,  in  regard  to  purity  of  beauty, 
titioners  in  The  principles  of  Ample  an  I  Thus,  as  I  fuppofe  that  there. is  fuch  a 
compound  beauty,  by  explaining  fyfle-  tiling  as  elemental  water,  fo  I  prefumc 
matically  the  abftrufe  parts  which  coiifti-  that  there  is  elemental  beauty,  indepen- 
tute  the  following  characters :  dent  of  tafte  or  prepofl'eflipii,  but  cap- 
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able  of  being  blended  with  other  quali¬ 
ties.  As  water  may  be  mixt  with  wine, 
milk,  &c.  in  the  fame  glafs;  fo  beauty 
with  the  exprcflion  of  Majefty,  or  beauty 
with  fcnfe,  &c.  may  be  combined  in  the 
fame  face :  the  iiifufion  gives  flavour  or 
expreflion  to  the  inflpid  element ;  and  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  fome  characters 
will  unite  more  intimately  with  beauty 
than  others,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
the  fteady,  the  artful,  See.  accord  leis 
with  beauty  than  the  modeft,  the  good- 
natured,  &c.  Hence  it  fliould  feem  that 
Ample  beauty  is  pure,  becaufc  it  has  no 
chara<?ter,  and  charactered  beauty  is  in 
fome  degree  impure,  if  it  may  be  fo  ex- 
prefled,  becaufe  its  beauty  is  not  Ample 
and  unmixed 

‘  Mr  Cozens  might  have  proceeded9 
mixing  his  ingredients,  until  by  an  en- 
creafed  impurity,  the  objeCt  became  in¬ 
toxicating  ;  this  i‘s  the  regular  way  of 
making  approaches,  and  laying  Aege  to 
the  paflTions  :  and  it  accounts  for  the  ir- 
refiftibleimpetuoAty  fo  obfervablein  man¬ 
kind  under  the  influence  of  violent  and 
impure  deArcs.  The  modeft  deportment 
of  Ample  beauty  aims  at  no  more  than 
to  engage  the  honeft  and  incorrupted  af- 
fedtion  of  the  mind. 

.  In  contemplating  the  human  face,  Mr 
Cozens  has  obferved  a  faint  degree  of  the 
mental  charadters  combined  in  each  dif- 
tindt  beauty,  which  he  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
plain,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  different 
charadlers,  with  their  component  parts — 
For  example, 

.  In  the  Timidr-may  be  feen,  the 
.fcnfible,  tender,  modeft,  penetraiingj^ 

We  have  chofen  the  Timid^  becaufe  we 
cannot  agree  with  our  author  that  the 
penetrating  can  form  any  part  of  that  af- 
Tcdlion,  The  timid  Airinks  from  every 
.  objedt :  the  penetrating  obtrudes  itfelf, 
to  pry  into  and  be  intimate  with  every 
thing  that  is  prefented  ,to  the  fenfes. — 
They  feem  to  be  diametrically  oppoAte 
*  to  each  other. 

Mr  Cozens  concludes  with  this  modeft 
and  fenfiblc  addrefs  to  the  public. 

“  I  am  confeious  much  more  may  be 
faid  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  face,  but  I  have  prefumed  only  to 
give  an  hint  of  a  new  pradlical  fcheme  to 
the  public,  referring  the  ultimate  deci- 
Aon  of  the  principles  to  the  feelings  and 
experience  of  mankind  ;  and  I  lhall  reft 
[extremely  picafed,  if  this  undertaking 


(hall  promote  a  difculBon  of  the  fubjed 
among  the  curious.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  produce  the  following  effedls  in  all 
the  examples,  that  is,  beauty,  expreflion, 
and  dignity,  and  all  of  them  in  the  ftate 
of  tramjuillity  ;  for  I  conceive  .that  the 
whole  fet  may  be  performed  or  compo- 
fecl  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  more  or  lefs  of  the  above  pro¬ 
perties,  and  yet  fufficiently  varied  in  the 
individuals  by  the  proper  diftindtion  of 
charadter.” 

The  better  to  explain  his  theory  of 
beauty,  Mr  Cozens  has  illuftrated  this 
work  with  nineteen  copper-plates,  en¬ 
graved  by  Bartolozzi,  which  fliew  the 
gradation  of  charadter,  from  the  outline 
of  a  feature,  to  the  outline  of  the  face ; 
and  to  each  face  is  applied  an  head-drefs, 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  antique.  Thefe  head- 
drefles  are  truly,  becoming,  and  we  An- 
cerely  wifti,  for  the  honour  of  the  fex, 
tkat  our  country-women  would  ftudy 
them,  and  remove  the  ^efenr  enor¬ 
mous  encumbrances  from  ^ir  heads,  to 
make  way  for  a  drefs  which,  in  more  ele¬ 
gant  times,  adorned  the  heads  of  the 
Grecian  ladies. 

To  accommodate  foreigners^  the  au¬ 
thor  has  given  a  French  tranflation  of 
his  ingenious  treatife,  printed  in  diftind 
pages,  M. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Manage- 
ment  of  Ulcers.  With  a  Dijfertation 
on  White  Swellings  of  the  Joints.  By 
Benjamin  Bell,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  6  s.  Cadell,  Lond.  Elliot,  Edin. 

Notwithstanding  .  the  many 

improvements  made  in  furgery  for  a 
number  of  years,  thofe  have  chiefly  been 
conflned  to  a  few  of  the  moft  important 
fubjedts,  while  other  parts  of  this  ufeful 
art  have  lain  almoft  wholly  negledted. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  reniark  we  have  a 
ftriking  ihftance  in  the  opinions  entertain¬ 
ed,  and  the  pradtice  hitherto  inculcated, 
refpedting  the  treatment  of  ulcers.  The 
author  of  the  prefent  work  being  one  of 
the  furgeons  to  the  Royal  Inflrmary  at 
Edinburgh,  had  the  beft  opportunity  of 
‘  acquiring  experience  in  his  profeflion,  and 
he  feems  to  have  condudtedhisrefearches 
with  that  rational  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which 
diftinguifties  the  moft  eminent  chirurgi- 
cal  writers  of  the  age. 

The  Treatife  begins  with  an  account  of 
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of  the  fymptoins  and  caufcs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
confider  the  means  of  terminating  the  dif- 
order  by  refolution.  For  this  purpofe  he 
recommends,  upon  his  own  experieiice, 
the  preparations  of  lead,  which  have  been 
introduced  to  fo  much  notice  of  late  years 
by  Mr  Goulard.  He  thinks  that  the  beft 
mode  of  applying  the  »iremedy  is  in  the 
form  of  a  watery  folutiont  for  the  prepa 
ration  of  which  theiollowiag  proportions 
are  approved. 

R.  Sacchur.  fatnrn.  unc.  2?. 

Solve  in  acet.  pur.  unc.  iv.  Sc  addc 

Aq.  fontan.  dellillat.  lb.  ii. 

*  Mr  Bell  obferves  that  the  addition  of 
vinegar  renders  the  folution  more  com¬ 
plete  than  it  otherwife  would  be;  and 
that  without  it,  a  very  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lead  isfeparated,aBdfubfides. 

In  making  ufe  of  this  folutioni  in  cafes 
of  inflammation,  he  recommends  it  to  be 
formed  into  cataplafms  with  crumbs  of 
bread;  orwdicn  the  inflamed  part  is  fo 
tender  and  painful  as  not  eafily  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  poultice,  that  the  folution 
be  applied  on  pieces  of  foft  linen  only ; 
not  omitting,^  however,  to  blood  with 
leeches,  or  to  cup  and  fcarify,  as  near  as 
poflible  to  the  part  affected. 

Mr  Bell  next  treats  of  fuppuration,  and 
gives  a  very  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pus. — He  afterwards  confiders 
the  remedies  for  promoting  fuppuration, 
among  which  he  recommends  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  as  highly  conducive  to  the 
purpofe.  The  common  method  of  an- 
fwering  this  intention,  is .  by  means  of 
warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  thefc  arc 
applied,  by  the  cataplafms  being  renewed 
only  once  or  twice  a-day,  Mr  Bell  jullly 
fufpeas  that  they  muft  always  flo  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  he  advifes  that  they 
be  renewed  every  fecond  or  third  hour  at 
fartheft. 

After  delivering  general  remarks  on 
gangrene,  in  the  fubfequent  ledtion,  the 
author  enters  upon  the  fecond,  and  the 
larged  part  of  the  work,  the  lubjedt  of 
which  relates  to  the  theory  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  ulcers.  It  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  enumerate  the  various  particulars  men¬ 
tioned  in.  this  extenflve  inquiry ;  and  it 
may  therefore  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  Mr 
Bell  has  accurately  and  dirtindtly  deve¬ 
loped  every  confideration,  which  the  mi¬ 
nuted  attention  to  the  fubjedt  could  fug¬ 
ged.  -  His  obfervations  are  every- where 
equally  judicious  and  pradtical^and  merit 
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in  the  highed  degree  the  perufal  of  all 
chirurgi cal  readers.  Nor  can  we  except 
from  this  eulogium  the  annexed  eflay  on 
white  fwellings  of  the  joints,  though  the 
author's  experience  has  hot  enabled  him 
to  enlarge,  fo  much  as  might  be  defired, 
this  hitherto  mod  uncultivated  fubjedt  in 
the  province  of  forgery.  C. 

Tyranny  the  nuorjl  Taxation  r  A  Foeitca! 
Epijile  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  North, 
ojlenftble  Rrime  Minifier,  ^to,  is.  6d. 
Bew,  London. 

IT  is  the  condant  cry  of  our  patriots 
that  Lord  North  neglcdts^the  duties 
of  liis’liigh  ofiicc.  How  is  it  poflible  it 
Ihould  be  otherwife,  when  thefe  honed 
gentlemen  are  continually  peftering  him 
with  fenfelefs  profe,  or  dill  more  fenfe- 
lefs  verfe.  ■  They  leave  his  lordfhip  no 
time  to  do  his  duty.  His  Majedy  Ihould 
create  one  fccretary  of  date  on  purpofe 
to  periife  the  letters  and  epidles  which 
are  every  day  addrefied  to  one  or  other 
of  his  fervants.  There  is  fomething 
which  gratifies  the  vanity  of  thefe  gentry, 
we  fuppofe,  in  correfponding  with  a 
prime  miniftcr. 

In  this  epiftle,  though  we  find  lefs  wit 
and  lefs  poetry  than'  even  thefe  publica¬ 
tions  in  general  contain,  we  difeover 
more  Italicks.  So  many  indeed,  that  the 
fcales  are  undefignedly  turned,  and  thofe 
words  are  the  tnod  confpicuous  which 
are  not  printed  in  Italicks. 

“  Such  treafury  floods  what  virtue  cart 
re  fid : 

Sweet  are  the  dreams  from  's  civil 
lid.'' 

The  bard  feems  to  fpeak  his  real  fen- 
timents  in  this  couplet. 

From  a  note  to  this  poem  we  learn  a 
curious  fa(5f-— that  “  turnips  were  the 
only  wall-fruit  in  Scotland  before  the 
union."  To  humour  and  fatire^  as  well 
to  poets  as  to  painters 

^idlihet  audendi  femper  fuit  aqua  p$^ 

•  teftasP 

They  are  not  bound  by  the  ftri^clt 
rules  of  truth. 

If  wiftiing's  treafon,  writing  is  no  lefs 
What  overt-afts  teem  now  in  ev*ry/>r^." 

We  approve  the  do^rinc  here,  though 
not  the  language.  The  latter  line  is  il- 
luft rated  by  almod  every  line  in  th^f 
poem,  which  is— ‘intelligible.  C* 
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Scots  Modi* TY  Displayed  ;  tnaSe* 
ries  of  C<mv<rfations  <which  lately  pajfed 
hetnueen  an  Eiigliftiman  and  a  ^otf- 
man.  Addreffed  to  the  worthy  Patriots 
^England*  %vo^  u.  6^/.  Bew,  Lon-' 
don. 


The  title  is  an  innocent  deception. — 
This  pamphlet  is,  really,  a  laboured 
ind  wcU-vvritten  defence  of  the  Scots, 
againft  the  popular  objections  of  the 
Englilh,  .  The  author  undertakes  to 
demonftrate,  “  that  the  Scots  do  not 
poflefs  that  immenfity  of  power  and 
places  that  the  raock-patriots  pretend 
and,  even,  that  our  northern  brethren 
have  not of  them..  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  ihew,  likewife,  “  that,  fo  far 
from  infufing  into  the  King  notions-  of 
arbitrary  power,’!  the  Scots  i*,,detcft, 
and  always  have  oppofed  fucli  dodtrine.’! 
He  likewife,  in  a  very  fatMaCtory  man¬ 
ner,  vindicates  the.  country, of  Scotland 
with  refpedt  to  the  laft  rebellion  ;  and  we 
Ihould,  with  littic,  if  any  refer ve,  have 
commended  his  performance  throughout, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  continual  fneers 
at  all  people  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent 
miniftry,  and  treating  them  as  tho’  they 
were  univcrfally  hypocrites  and  profii- 
gates.  M« 


This  the  genius — this  the  language  of 
the  gallant  Frafer! — No,  ’tis  a  bafe  coun¬ 
terfeit — the  ghoft  of  a  Byng, — of  it  is 
fome  daftard  foul,  the  body  of  which  had 
been  (hot  in  the  back. — S’death  I  if  the 
peal  fpirit  of  General  Frafer,  now,  per¬ 
haps,  hovering,  melancholy,  over  the  fa¬ 
tal  plain  of  Saratoga,  could  but  hear  of 
this  poem,  it  would  certainly  waft  itfelf 
back  to  Britain,  and  pull  the  author  by 
the  nofe.  M. 


ne  History 
YorkOiire. 
Robinfon. 


of,  Melinda  Harley, 
limo*  aj.  td,  fewd* 


IT  is  a  general  character  of  many  ro¬ 
mances,  that  they  are^W  for  nothing; 
but  we  muft  except  the  Hiftory  of  Melin¬ 
da  Harley  from  this  cenfure,  for  we  can 
affirm,  from.our  own  experience,  that  it  is 
admirably  calculated- --to  procure  deep. 


C. 


^0  'cur  Correspondents. 


Jt  feriotis  Letter  to  the  Public j  on  the  late 
Tran faB ions  beteiveen  Lord  North  and 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  By  Junius.  Zvo. 
ij.  Hooper,  London. 


N  earneft  vindication  of  Lord  North. 
Tiie  tranfaCtion  alluded  to  has  been 
fufficiently  dated  in  the  news-papers. 
But  who  is  this  Junius  ?  Not.  the  cele¬ 
brated  writer  who  figured  with  fo  much 
applaufe  under  that  fignature.  We  can¬ 
not  here  difeern  the  lead  rcfemblance  of 
ftylc  or  language.  M. 


A  Friend  to  the  Fiferles,  and  our  Clyde  cor* 
refpondfcnt  on  the  fame  fubjeO,  fhall  be  infert- 
ed,  though  they’ both  require  fproe  correction. 

B — r—  X>-r"  Ode  to  .B-1— i$  much  infe¬ 

rior  to  feveral  others  of  his  pieces. — If  he.  will 
revife  and  curtail  it,  we  may,  perhaps,  indulge 
him. — Strepbons  Vindication  we  do  not  well  un- 
derftand ;  but  fome  of  his  flanzas  are  not  very 
delicate. 

^Melrosensis*  Mourning  Shepherdefs  is  net 
amifs,  but  does  not  well  fuit  the  tunc  to  w  hich  he 
has  fet  it. - The  illuflrious  Chatham,  * 


•whom  fame  hath  calFd  her  own, 

*  t.  «  9  ^  m  m 


And  -with  immortal  prmje  his  deeds  Jhall  crown 


^e  Spirit  of to  General  Bnrgoync  .• 
An  Ode,  To  mjhich  is  added j  The  Death 
©/“Hilda;  an  American  Tale,  Infcri^ 
W  fo  Macaulay-  4/0.  is.  Bath 
printedy  and fold  by  Goldfnuth  in  Lon¬ 
don.  .  , 


OF  all  the  fpirits  we  ever  con ver fed 
with,  this  is  the  mod  fpirilkTs.^  It 
perfuades  Gen  Burgoync  (who,  if  feemsj 
took  its  advice)  to  yield  the  day  tb'Gates’: 

Rfftfon*s  voice  commands  thee,  yreld  : 
Ev'hFrcnr.y’s  feif  w^ould  fcarce  oppofe ! 
Tempt  not  the  horrors  of  the  field. 

Nor  brave  fiirrounding  foes 


requires  not  fo  many  elegies  and  epitaphs  to 
keep  his  memory,  alive. 

We  wi|h  D— —  .B— — 'jverfes  were  fiimc- 
what  more  correCt,  for  the  fake  of  the  worthy 
clergyman  whofe  death  they  commemorate. 

The  Rofe  in  the  Bud  contains  fome  expref- 
fions  not  very  well  choien  for  a  Paflbral  Dia¬ 
logue,  - 1 

W e  are  forry^  for  the  Errata  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  our  laft,  through  the  hurry  of  publica¬ 
tion.— is  not  wrong  in  his  conjecture  of 
the  caufe.-^But  we  fhall  endeavour  to  atone. 


Errata  in  our  laj}. 

Page. 5.  column  I.  line  33.  and  34..  for  ano* 
ther  n)any  read  an  Athenian.  C.  a.  I.  8.  a  finCt 
for  Limo  and  LofiUy  read  Simo  and  Sofia,  P.  10. 
c.  r.'l.  It.  a  fine,  for  unable^  read  enabled. 
C.  2r.  1.  10.  a  finfy  rcaidourown  Countrymen. 
P.  n.c.  r.  1.  ix.  for  bindyti^d  bend.C,  z.  1.  14- 
a  firlhy  for  meny  read  man. 


